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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Corbo-republic 

We have heard of Corbynomics, but 
now it is Corbo-republicanism! The 
royalist press is in a ferment of fury 
because citizen Jeremy did not sing 
‘God save the queen’, which is not 
popular with atheists either. “Corbyn 
silence sparks outcry,” says The 
Independent. “Corbyn snubs queen and 
country,” says The Daily Telegraph. 
“National anthem outrage,” says The 
Sun. 

The country might be owned by 
the queen and her rich friends, but the 
people are not. But we are, of course, 
divided between royalist subjects 
and republican citizens. We need an 
amendment to the constitution, which 
guarantees our right not to sing ‘God 
save the queen’ without being harassed 
and hounded by the press. We need 
another amendment on the right to 
hold any office, including being an 
MP, without having to swear an oath 
of allegiance to the crown. 

In the debate on Five Live radio 
the contradictions were argued out. 
Corbyn’s defenders said that he had a 
right not to sing the anthem - a freedom 
which this country fought for in the 
Battle of Britain. But the counter¬ 
argument was that he was not there as an 
individual, but as a representative of a 
monarchist party. When had the Labour 
Party ever fought any election on a 
programme of republican democracy? 
The answer was never. 

So, Jeremy, full marks for not 
singing, but black marks for swearing 
oaths. The crown is central to the 
system of government and a mechanism 
of class mle. But, when they see a chink 
in Corbyn’s armour, their press smell 
blood. The Sun was jumping for joy: 
“Court Jezter Labour hypocrite Corbyn 
to kiss the queen’s hand” (September 
15). Apparently he has agreed to “get 
down on bended knee to join the privy 
council - despite being a lifelong 
republican”. 

The Daily Mail (September 15) 
smelt the same rat: “Republican Jeremy 
Corbyn will kiss the queen’s hand and 
pledge his loyalty, despite campaigning 
to replace her with a president and 
evict her from Buckingham Palace.” 
We thought only the banks could evict 
people from their homes, but now we 
learn that the people could demand their 
royal council house back to help solve 
the housing shortage. 

The contradictions of Corbo- 
republicanism are fully on display 
in both of these incidents. He is an 
exponent of what the Weekly Worker 
called ‘Platonic republicanism’ in Eddie 
Ford’s excellent article (‘Bedrock of 
the British state’, September 10). 
The article says: “Instead of Platonic 
republicanism, Jeremy Corbyn should 
prioritise the fight to abolish the 
monarchy.” It would be a welcome 
advance for the CPGB to take a dose 
of its own medicine. 

Platonic republicanism is the best we 
can find in the Labour Party, because 
it enables the party to support the 
crown and a few ‘lunatics’ like Tony 
Benn and Jeremy Corbyn to parade 
their republicanism from the margins, 
as long as they do not try to make it 
party policy. Now all of the sudden 
the ‘lunatics’ have taken over the 
asylum. So this week we have seen the 
contradiction of having a republican 
leader of a monarchist party. 

My final point is that I stood in 
the general election to make case for 
militant republican democracy and 
to show its connection with Scotland 
and the democratic revolution. One of 
my central points of the election was 
the necessity to build an independent 
republican party, based on the working 
class. This is what is missing in the 


current crisis of democracy. 

In Bermondsey the CPGB-Weekly 
Worker decided to back the monarchist- 
republican lash-up between the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition and 
Left Unity. This Labourite bloc, which 
you supported and told the workers to 
vote for, is now on its last legs. But the 
points I made to the working class in 
Bermondsey remain valid and true, 
even if I got very few votes for saying it. 

The general election in Bermondsey 
showed the CPGB displaying its own 
“Platonic republicanism” - a lack of 
principle and failure to use the election 
to advance a republican minimum 
programme and the make the case for 
a republican party of the working class. 
Steve Freeman 

Republican socialist and anti-unionist 

Stalinist 

In all the rightwing smears and mud- 
flinging over Jeremy Corbyn’s political 
history, it’s easy to lose sight of the 
fact that his underlying worldview 
is not Trotskyism - and certainly not 
anti-Semitism. But, rather, it seems 
to be a Labour Party version of ‘anti¬ 
imperialist’ Stalinism. 

This was very clearly expressed in 
a speech he gave in a meeting at the 
time of the collapse of the Soviet Union 
in September 1991. In the meeting, 
even Communist Party speakers were 
criticising Stalinism, but Corbyn, in 
effect, defended the Soviet regime at 
a time when almost everyone else was 
giving up on it: 

“There have been people in this 
room condemning what has been 
happening in Cuba in the past 30 years. 
Have some caution. What they have had 
to live with for the past 30 years is the 
fact that the only country in the world 
that was prepared to help them break 
the blockade of the US was the Soviet 
Union. Remember that and remember 
that the choice that now faces Cuba is 
to capitulate to the gangsters in Miami 
who want to take over and destroy the 
gains of the revolution, or to soldier on 
to build the best form of socialism that 
can be achieved in Cuba. 

“Sections of the left attacking Cuba 
at the present time with all the problems 
it has got are, frankly, not very helpful 
at all. 

“We should also recognise that 
changes that have happened in other 
parts of the world since it came into 
being. The Soviet Union supported the 
revolution in Nicaragua and it supported 
large numbers of anti-colonial struggles 
in Africa and other places. I am not 
defending everything that has happened 
in the Soviet Union in the last 70 years. 
What I am defending is the principle of 
anti-imperialism, internationalism and 
solidarity. If there are two areas where 
I think grave mistakes were made by 
the Soviet Union, it was the inability of 
the system to recognise the importance 
of the national question and the way 
in which the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union became an extremely 
elitist body. 

“We have to organise together in this 
country but also internationally. I am 
concerned at the break-up of the Soviet 
Union and the leadership it gave, and the 
break-up of the Socialist International, 
which was always very weak. It means 
that there is no international forum for 
putting forward socialist ideas and 
seeking to organise those.” 

John Gill 
email 

Emotional 

I felt very emotional on Saturday 
morning as the result came through. 
Jeremy Corbyn did even better than 
expected. Starting as the rank outsider, 
to get 59% of the vote in the first ballot 
is an incredible achievement. It has 
woken up British politics - 20,000 
people have joined the Labour party 
in the 48 hours since the result, in 
addition to the 250,000 who joined to 


vote for Jeremy during the contest. 

I have already been stopped by 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
supporters and others in Rugby to 
be told how delighted people are at 
Corbyn’s victory. People are tired of the 
predictable establishment politicians, 
with little political difference between 
the main parties. Jeremy Corbyn gives 
hope to those of us who want a radical 
new politics that puts people before 
profit. It is particularly significant that 
Jeremy Corbyn’s first political act as 
leader was to attend the demonstration 
in London on Saturday to welcome 
refugees, asylum-seekers and migrants 
to Britain, and I was proud to have 
been on that demonstration myself. 

Jeremy Corbyn’s win was a victory 
for those of us who have campaigned 
hard against austerity, welfare and 
public service cuts, the war in Iraq 
and privatisation. To a certain extent, 
these are the policies of old Labour, 
and they are policies fully supported 
by Tusc. There is growing support for 
such socialist ideas We need to draw all 
this together into one party of the left. 
In my view, the Labour party could be 
a significant part of thatunder Jeremy 
Corbyn’s leadership. 

However, I am not convinced that 
Labour will democratise itself or 
rediscover its socialist roots, despite 
Jeremy’s victory. Whether the Labour 
Party acts on the enthusiasm to (re) 
join it is highly debatable, so Tusc will 
continue to offer an alternative socialist 
programme with campaigning activity 
- at least until Labour is confirmed as 
a truly socialist party. 

Pete McLaren 
Rugby Tusc 

At death’s door 

I read Sarah McDonald’s report of 
the latest Left Unity national council 
meeting with interest (‘Going into 
survival mode’, September 10). While 
the article clearly warns of the oblivion 
that awaits LU (and Tusc and all the 
other ridiculous ‘halfway houses’), 
and the unreality of the whole affair, 
I do think that the headline of ‘Going 
into survival mode’ is a very soft 
way of putting things. Given what’s 
happening in the Labour Party, my 
first thought was that I was reading of 
a very pronounced death rattle. 

I have a slightly cruder take on the 
disappearance of idiotic organisations 
such as LU than the publishers of this 
paper and admit that I have watched 
groups such as Respect go down the 
toilet with no little glee in the past. 
However, it’s not hard to foresee 
some of the LU leadership shower 
turning up in the Labour Party very 
shortly, washed clean by their own 
sanctimonious sense of self-worth, and 
posing as the most loyal Labourites 
imaginable. After all, Corbyn looks 
like a man who might need a lieutenant 
or two and I can well imagine some 
of the most fervent auto-anti-Labour 
crowd eyeing themselves in the mirror 
anxiously to see if they might possibly 
fit into the (very beige) uniform. Love, 
you look shite ... 

Lawrence Parker 
email 

Kind of 

Comrade Mike Belbin asks: “Are 
we mistaken ... in observing when 
something is qualitatively new in 
form - water into steam, ape-like into 
human, revolution into Stalinism?” 
(Letters, September 9). Yes! Such 
inferences, based on impressions of 
large difference, are often wrong. At 
best, they may serve as preliminary 
hypotheses, but to say that implies their 
subjectivity. 

The philosophy of dialectical 
materialism insists that we can’t 
grasp reality by extracting essences. 
What is a difference in ‘kind’? What, 
in the course of development, makes 
something a different kind of thing? 


This question has a precise answer 
according to dialectics, which is 
actually a theory about what constitutes 
a kind. It is a different kind of thing if 
it results from a discontinuous change. 
There is nothing subjective about the 
distinction between discontinuity and 
continuity. But whether something 
is “qualitatively new in form” is 
subjective. Who is to say whether a 
tiny pony is qualitatively different in 
form from a huge draft horse? Many 
of our supposed differences in kind 
turn out to represent continuously large 
quantitative differences. 

Vaporisation of a liquid is (or at 
least can be - I’m not a physicist) a 
qualitative change. One indication is 
that the transformation is instantaneous. 
Yes, to answer a question of Rosa 
Lichtenstein’s regarding the length of 
an interval constituting a “leap”, the 
transformation of quantity into quality 
is instantaneous. That’s what’s meant 
(in the unfortunate archaic terminology 
of dialectics) as a ‘dialectical leap’. 

Now, let me ask comrade Belbin, 
when (in what period, in the form of 
what species) did ape-like creatures 
become human? Darwin didn’t treat the 
evolution of man as a qualitative change. 
Nor did Engels in ‘The role of labour in 
the transition of man to ape’. Consider 
this observation by Engels regarding 
the possession by infrahuman animals 
of linguistic abilities (one of the major 
candidates proposed by philosophical 
essentialists for human qualitative 
uniqueness): “Let no-one object that 
the parrot does not understand what it 
says. It is true that for the sheer pleasure 
of talking and associating with human 
beings, the parrot will chatter for hours 
at a stretch, continually repeating its 
whole vocabulary. But within the limits 
of its range of concepts it can also learn 
to understand what it is saying.” 

More generally, according to Engels, 
“In animals the capacity for conscious, 
planned action is proportional to the 
development of the nervous system, 
and among mammals it attains a fairly 
high level.” Proportionality is a concept 
pertaining to quantity, not quality. The 
theory that humans were a qualitative 
leap in intelligence has generated all 
manner of false projects in philosophy 
and even in science, from the immortal 
soul to the language instinct. 

It’s even worse for the supposed 
transition from revolution to 
Stalinism. A dialectical materialist 
would look at material foundations. 
Did revolutionary Russia change 
discontinuously into Stalinist Russia? 
I see no discontinuity, and no eagerness 
by most state capitalists to try to locate 
one. There was an immense quantitative 
change from the workers’ state of the 
Bolsheviks to the late Stalin regime, but 
at no point did the state power change 
hands. Dialectics doesn’t solve this 
issue, but it frames it correctly. State 
capitalists and the like have to say when 
the counterrevolution occurred. They 
almost never do (Walter Daum being an 
exception, but his theoretical elegance is 
at variance with documented historical 
facts). 

A theory of kinds that 
(undialectically) prioritises structure 
over of process is exactly the opposite 
of dialectics. That’s the theory 
Rosa polemicises against and Mike 
embraces, but it’s not dialectics: they 
ignore discontinuity of change and 
instantaneity of transformation as the 
key determinant of whether something 
really is ‘a different kind’. 

Stephen Diamond 
USA 

Make regime pay 

Shahrokh Zamani, one of the 
most well-known and respected 
imprisoned labour activists in Iran, 
died on Sunday September 13 2015 
in Gohardasht (Rajai Shahr) prison 
in the city of Karaj. Shahrokh was 
a member of the founding board of 


the Syndicate of Paint Workers of 
Tehran and the Committee to Pursue 
the Establishment of Workers’ 
Organisations. 

There are currently a wide range 
of reports related to Shahrokh’s death. 
What we can confirm at this time is 
that other prisoners found Shahrokh 
unconscious on the bed in his cell. They 
took him to the prison’s medical centre 
and doctors announced him dead. 
The authorities claimed that a stroke 
was the cause of his death; however, 
according to Shahrokh’s daughter 
and others close to him, Shahrokh 
was generally healthy and exercised 
regularly. There are confirmed reports 
that there were visible bruises on his 
body. It is a well-known fact that 
the medical reports issued by the 
authorities of the government of Iran 
have no credibility; in addition, there 
is a growing belief amongst labour 
activists and the public, as well as in 
social media, that Shahrokh was killed 
in prison. We will issue other updates 
on the circumstances that led to his 
death. 

It is crucial to emphasise that 
this is not the first time that labour 
activists have died in prisons of the 
Iranian regime. As we have reported 
previously, Rajai Shahr is one of the 
most notorious prisons with very high 
security, in which we have witnessed 
numerous deaths of political prisoners 
in the past few years. Many prisoners 
suffer severe torture, medical neglect 
and gross mistreatment by security 
guards and the prison authorities. 
Afshin Osanloo was another labour 
activist who died under similar 
circumstances in June 2013. 

Shahrokh Zamani was originally 
arrested, along with Mohammad 
Jarahi, in June of 2011. Branch 1 
of the Tabriz Islamic Revolutionary 
Court sentenced him to 11 years 
and Mohammad Jarahi to five years 
imprisonment after conviction on 
charges that included “acting against 
national security by establishing or 
membership of groups opposed to the 
system” and “spreading propaganda 
against the establishment”. The ‘trial’ 
did not meet international standards 
for a fair adjudication of the charges, 
and the charges themselves violated 
internationally recognised standards 
for freedom of association and 
expression and the right of workers 
to organise into an organisation of 
their choosing, free of government 
interference, harassment or retaliation. 

Shahrokh’s most basic human 
rights were violated throughout the 
past few years in prison, and his 
mistreatment by authorities while 
incarcerated was extensive. He 
faced extreme forms of interrogation 
and was subject to physical and 
mental torture in prison. However, 
he continued to be remarkably 
courageous, militant and resisted 
ever-increasing pressures on him 
to stay silent. He repeatedly issued 
statements about his own situation 
and also in support of workers’ and 
teachers’ rights and struggles, against 
capitalist exploitation and corruption, 
and in opposition to the anti-worker 
policies and practices of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran. While in prison, he 
was faced with new charges from the 
judiciary. 

We have organised a wide range 
of campaigns for the freedom of 
Shahrokh and many other labour 
activists in recent years. We 
firmly believe that we need to see 
much stronger and broader global 
mobilisation against increasing 
repression of workers’ rights and 
the persecution of labour activists in 
Iran. There are currently many other 
imprisoned workers in the country and 
some of them require urgent action 
to secure their safety and well-being. 
They include Behnam Ebrahimzadeh, 
who is facing new charges in prison, 
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and Rasoul Bodaghi, who’s in the 
same situation, even though he 
has completed his six-year prison 
sentence. Many teachers are in jail, 
and Mohammad Jarahi, another labour 
activist and close friend of Shahrokh 
Zamni, continues to be imprisoned 
despite serious health problems and 
previous surgery for cancer. 

The International Alliance in 
Support of Workers in Iran (IASWI) 
holds the Islamic Republic of Iran 
fully accountable and responsible 
for the sudden death of Shahrokh 
Zamani. We call for an independent 
international inquiry not only into 
this, but into the conditions of other 
jailed labour activists and political 
prisoners in Iran. IASWI urges labour 
and human rights organisations 
and concerned individuals around 
the world to urgently express their 
strongest condemnation. 

We are also calling on all such 
organisations to increase pressures 
on the Islamic Republic of Iran to 
immediately end all executions, 
torture and mistreatment of labour 
activists and political prisoners, 
and demand the immediate and 
unconditional freedom for all political 
prisoners in Iran. We need to continue 
pressuring the Iranian government to 
recognise and respect the right of 
organisation, assembly and freedom 
of association and expression, as 
reflected in internationally recognised 
labour standards. 

IASWI 

email 

Gurkha shame 

I am trying to raise the issue of ending 
Nepali Gurkha recruitment in the 
British army. This outdated and racist 
colonial practice has now gone on for 
200 years, and without seemingly any 
opposition or even opinion voiced by 
the left in the UK. The demand to end 
Gurkha recruitment was raised by the 
Nepali Maoists during the people’s 
war, but was dropped when the party 
entered into the peace process and 
parliamentary politics, largely due to 
coercive behind-the-scenes pressure 
from the British government - British 
diplomacy at its best! 

Gurkhas have been partly 
responsible for shooting down a 
large number of rebellions against 
British imperialism, including the 
Sepoy mutiny (or first Indian war of 
independence, depending on your 
point of view), the Amritsar massacre, 
the Malayan emergency, and more 
recently in Afghanistan and Iraq. It’s 
time for this to stop. 

The Nepali Maoists, during 
the people’s war, termed Gurkha 
recruitment as ‘dishonourable’ and 
‘shameful’, and no amount of empty 
speeches by celebrities or cheap 
popular sentiment can change that fact. 
The lack of alternative employment is 
the main issue, from the Nepali side, 
to end it. However, there are many 
other countries that suffer poverty 
and lack of employment - Bangladesh, 
Botswana, Bolivia - that do not sell or 
lend their soldiers to fight for foreign 
armies on a systematic basis. It is a 
shameful practice, both for the Nepali 
and for the British - and worse for the 
British left, who try hard to not see 
this issue or dismiss it. One oppressed 
people fighting another for the benefit 
of western imperialism. 

Some Gurkha organisations are 
taking the British government to court 
at the present time, and the problems 
around Gurkha recruitment cannot be 
dismissed forever. 

An event was held at the Marx 
Memorial Library on August 16, 
where this and other related issues 
were brought up. It was hosted by the 
Malcolm X Movement and entitled 
‘Black Skin, White Fatigues - Opposing 
Imperialist Army Recruitment’. 

The British left and anti-war 
movement should take up the demand 
to end Gurkha recruitment in the British 
army, in conjunction with progressive 


forces in Nepal. That would be a real 
example of anti-imperialism and 
international solidarity. The loss of the 
Gurkha regiment will surely make it 
harder for Britain to illegally invade 
and occupy sovereign countries. It’s 
time to end Gurkha recruitment in the 
British army. 

Roshan Kissoon 
email 

Return to normal 

With the wave of current immigration 
into Europe, it’s easy to fall into the 
humanitarian-social world view that 
accepts all immigrants because of their 
sad situation, whether or not they are 
really political refugees. 

But Marxists are not social workers. 
Capitalism has nearly wiped out several 
countries in the Middle East, but our 
working classes should not now have to 
pay for it. On the other hand, I disagree 
with those who say the refugees are 
‘escaping the class struggle’. Most of 
them are really escaping bombs, and I 
would do the same! 

I support open borders in a future 
socialist society. But that can only take 
place when the standards of living in 
every country are similar. To advocate 
that same policy under capitalism leads 
only to divisions in the working class 
and the growth of fascist organisations. 

I believe we should support and 
advocate temporary residence permits 
for immigrants, until their countries 
return to normal, so they can begin the 
class struggle at home. 

Earl Gilman 
email 

Sex workers 

The annual survey of the Adult 
Workers Index, which has just been 
released, shows that, although the 
overall number of female escorts has 
remained fairly steady, there has been 
a big increase in the number of female 
migrants working as escorts, especially 
in the London area. They include 1,500 
Romanians, 750 Poles, 550 Hungarians 
and 200 from Spain. 

What strikes me is that, while 
abortion and gay rights are now part 
of the mainstream political landscape, 
escorting is the final taboo. Escorts 
should be respected, not frowned upon. 
The decriminalisation of prostitution is 


C PGB comrades and Weekly 
Worker sellers had a highly 
successful time on the ‘big day’. 
By which I mean the September 12 
demonstration for migrant rights, 
which kind of merged with the 
celebration of Jeremy Corbyn’s 
victory - he, of course, came 
straight from the Labour special 
conference to address the jubilant 
crowds in Parliament Square. 

And I have to say that the 
reception we received was 
excellent. All sorts of people 
snapped up Corbyn badges, 
together with the Weekly Worker 
- they were a mixture of old 
hands, rejuvenated by the Corbyn 
phenomenon, and the much more 
politically inexperienced, including 
lots of younger comrades. 

The fact is that for the first time 
in years lots of people are being 
drawn towards what they see as 
a new kind of politics - and they 
are hungry for ideas. So I’m sure 
that other left papers did well too. 
It just goes to show that this is 
a movement that Marxists must 
engage with. 

Anyway, the figures I have 
suggest that £415 was raised 
specifically for the Weekly Worker 


the last big libertarian campaign. 

The English Collective of 
Prostitutes, the GMB Sex Workers 
Branch, the International Union of Sex 
Workers, Amnesty International and the 
Royal College of Nursing all call for 
the decriminalisation of prostitution. 
It’s also in the CPGB Draft programme. 
John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Dead end 

Deciding to check what’s been 
going on in the National Union 
of Metalworkers of South Africa 
(Numsa), I came across its statement 
on the election of Jeremy Corbyn. 

As readers may know, Numsa 
has rebelled against the domination 
over the official union movement of 
the African National Congress, and 
its cheerleaders in the South African 
Communist Party, and has been 
expelled from the Congress of South 
African Trade Unions for its pains. 

But Numsa now appears all at sea, 
as its comments on Corbyn show. 
Apparently he has “a deep appreciation 
and understanding of Marxist thoughts 
and ideas”, and his victory “renews the 
Labour Party’s revolutionary traditions 
and character”, which are “rooted in 
the working class and popular struggles 
not only for the working class and the 
poor of the United Kingdom, but all 
over the world”. 

Well, that one passed me by, I must 
say. 

Numsa exhibits seemingly 
boundless optimism for “growing 
world socialist energies” - “even in 
the US, Bernie Sanders, an openly 
confessed democratic socialist, is 
making waves ...” A pity the union 
doesn’t seem to be able to tap into 
those “energies” - what has happened 
to its United Front, for instance, that 
was supposed to help pave the way for 
a new working class party in South 
Africa? If the UF website is anything 
to go by, nothing at all (last update: 
July 28). 

It’s all very well realising that the 
ANC-led alliance is a dead end, but 
in the absence of a principled and 
realistic Marxist programme how can 
an alternative be built? 

Dave Peterson 
Bristol 


- a fantastic result. To that we 
must add a below-average £55 in 
standing orders - thanks to KB and 
DW (£20 each), LP (£10) and FD 
(£5), They were almost matched 
by the PayPal donors last week - 
£50 in all, from GH (£25), plus 
five comrades who stumped up £5 
each. They were among the 3,230 
people who read us online over the 
last seven days. 

Finally, there were two cheques 
in the post - thank you, HF, for a 
brilliant £50 and DR for a more 
modest but still very useful £20. 
All in all, our balance has gone 
further into the black by £590 
this week. Good news, because 
we now have £1,264 towards our 
£1,750 monthly target - and there 
are exactly two weeks left to raise 
the remaining £511 we need by 
September 30. 

Let’s aim for a large surplus this 
month, comrades! • 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


- Fighting fund - 

Hungry for ideas 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current political 
situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public meetings and 
other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday September 20: No forum. 

Sunday September 27, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and Capital 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This 
meeting: Vol 2, chapter 4: ‘The three figures of the circuit’ (continued). 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

An introduction to human origins 

Tuesday September 22, 6.45pm: ‘Introducing radical anthropology’. 
Speakers: Chris Knight and Camilla Power. Daryll Forde seminar room, 
Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street (off Gordon Square), London 
WC1 (nearest tube: Euston). Talks are free, all welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

No to evictions 

Saturday September 19,12 noon: March. Assemble Stratford Park, 
West Ham Lane, London El5. 

Organised by Focus El5: 

www.facebook.com/events/463931240434645. 

Mexico rights 

Saturday September 19, 7.30pm: Free film night, Tiendas Del Sur, 91- 
95 Newington Butts, London SE1. 

Organised by South London Peoples Assembly: 
www.facebook.com/groups/1441657952748038. 

Recipes of resistance 

Saturday September 19, 2.30pm: Meeting, Life at the Centre, 22 
Lower Parliament Street, Nottingham NG1: Surviving and cooking in 
Palestine. 

Organised by Nottingham Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/Palestine-Solidarity-Campaign- 
Nottingham-134811619921263. 

After the Corbyn win 

Tuesday September 22, 6.30pm: Public meeting, Greek Cypriot 
Centre, Britannia Road, London N12. 

Organised by Barnet Left Unity: barnet@leftunity.org. 

Rising tide? 

Tuesday September 22, 7pm: Public meeting, downstairs, Kings 
Head, Crouch End Hill, London N8. ‘Change in Europe - Podemos and 
Corbyn’. 

Hosted by Crouch End Left Unity: crouchend@leftunity.org. 

Don’t attack Syria 

Thursday September 24, 7pm: Public meeting, committee rooms 3 
and 4, Council House, Victoria Square, Birmingham Bl. Speakers: 
Shadia Edwards, Wijdan Derki (PYD). 

Organised by Birmingham Stop the War: www.facebook.com/BStWC. 

North East People’s Assembly 

Saturday September 26,10:30am to 4.30pm: Conference, Royal 
Station Hotel, Neville Street, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 

Organised by North East People’s Assembly: 
www.facebook.com/PAN orthEast. 

Labour conference 

Sunday September 27 to Wednesday September 30: Annual conference 
of the Labour Party, Brighton Centre, King’s Road, Brighton BN 1. 
Organised by Labour Party: 

www.labour.org.uk/pages/annual-conference-2015. 

Acting out against austerity 

Saturday October 3, 7:30pm: Political entertainment, Dancehouse 
Theatre, 10a Oxford Road, Manchester Ml. Hosted by TV presenter 
Terry Christian. £7 (£3 concessions). 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

No to the Tories 

Sunday October 4,12 noon onwards: Demonstration outside 
Conservative Party conference, Manchester Central Convention 
Complex, Windmill Street, Manchester M2. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: 

www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/demonstrate_at_tory_party_conference. 

Venezuela Solidarity Campaign 

Saturday October 10,10am: Annual general meeting, Discus room, 
Unite House, 128 Theobalds Road, London WC1. 

Organised by Venezuela Solidarity Campaign: 
www.venezuelasolidarity.co.uk. 

Housing: policy and protest 

Saturday October 10, time tbc: Conference, Friends House, 173-177 
Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by The Housing Conference: 
www.facebook.com/housingconference. 

Media democracy 

Saturday October 17,10am to 6pm: Political festival, Ian Gulland 
Lecture Theatre, Goldsmiths University, London SE14. Speakers 
include: John Pilger, Natalie Fenton, Aral Balkan and Kam Sandhu. 
Organised by Media Reform Coalition: 
www.mediareform.org.uk/media-democracy-festival. 

Defending our unions 

Saturday November 14,10am to 1pm: National conference, Central 
Baptist Church, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2. 

Organised by Unite the Resistance: http://uniteresist.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LABOUR 


Firing the first shots 

Eddie Ford predicts a lengthy civil war between Jeremy Corbyn and the parliamentary party 



Bringer of war, Tony Blair 


Y ou can argue as to whether 
Corbyn’s crushing victory was 
down to a huge miscalculation 
by the “morons” of the Burnham 
camp - the latter desperate not to have 
their man tagged ‘red Andy’ by the 
Labour-hating press. But, regardless 
of who you choose to blame or 
praise for the result, the new leader’s 
democratic mandate is unarguable. 
He achieved full-spectrum dominance 
amongst all sections of the massively 
expanded electorate, securing 83.76% 
of registered supporters, 57.61% of 
affiliated supporters and 49.59% of 
full party members - something which 
surprised many commentators, though 
it should not have done so. By contrast, 
the new deputy leader, Tom Watson, 
had to go through three rounds of voting 
in order to win - receiving 39.4% first 
preferences and 50.7% of the vote on 
the third ballot. 

In fact, if you were a real ‘glass half- 
empty’ type of person, you could be 
slightly disappointed that Corbyn did 
not win by a bigger margin - say 63%. 
Given that his previous lead in the polls 
seemingly way back in August had been 
53%', it was not being wildly unrealistic 
to think that he could have picked up 
an extra 10% in the last phases of the 
election. Nor should we forget that the 
overwhelming majority of the 4,000 
‘entryists’ denied a vote by the Harriet 
Harman witch-hunting machine were 
Corbyn supporters - such as Ken Loach, 
Mark Serwotka, Mark Steel, former 
Socialist Alliance candidates, returning 
Labour members, etc. 

Still, though it might have been an 
accident of history, Corbyn’s victory 
- and ‘Corbynmania’ in general - is 
of enormous historical significance: 
maybe to a degree which we might not 
appreciate until many years to come. 
Showing what is possible, another 
15,000 joined the party in the 24 hours 
after Corbyn’s victory was announced - 
doubtlessly many more have signed up 
since then, and will continue to do so 
once it becomes obvious that he is here 
to stay. 2 Fantastically, right before our 
very eyes, Labour is being transformed 
into a vibrant mass membership party, 
with the new £3 registered supporters 
(hopefully proper members soon) 
becoming a new militant phalanx in 
the party. 

Shell-shocked 

Regular readers will recall that as the 
writing on the wall became apparent, 
some Blairites started muttering about 
mounting a “coup” against Corbyn at 
the Labour Party conference which 
begins on September 27 - effectively 
by getting 20% of the parliamentary 
party (47 MPs) to declare a vote of no 
confidence in the new leader and thus 
trigger a fresh leadership contest. 

However, this now seems 
extraordinarily unlikely. Corbyn’s 
overwhelming mandate would make 
any such move a transparent attack on 
party democracy and natural justice. 
Not only that: it would just galvanise 
yet more support for Corbyn and hence 
would be idiotically counterproductive. 
As Tom Watson bluntly said on the 
Andrew Marr show , there is “zero 
chance” of a putsch, as party members 
“will not accept that” 3 - remember, 
this is coming from Gordon Brown’s 
“ninja assassin”, who helped to dispose 
of Tony Blair in 2007. 4 There was 
also bluster about mounting a legal 
challenge to the “totally out of control” 
leadership contest - as John Mann, MP 
for Bassetlaw, put it in The Sunday 
Times. But that came to nothing too. 
As we have seen above, if anybody has 
a grievance - legal or political - it is the 


‘Corbynites’ unjustly denied a vote, not 
sour Blairites resentful at being hugely 
outvoted. 

Shell-shocked, the Blairites at the 
moment do not yet appear to have 
worked out a strategy for dislodging 
Corbyn. For instance, we had the 
August 29 Daily Mirror article about 
“senior” MPs offering Corbyn a “truce” 
if he allowed the Parliamentary Labour 
Party to elect the shadow cabinet - then 
giving him 18 months to prove he is “up 
to the job”. 5 Unsurprisingly, comrade 
Corbyn rejected their generous offer, 
but note the military language - truces 
are temporary cessations of hostilities 
between openly warring parties. 
Then we had Tony Blair’s “Alice in 
Wonderland” article in The Observer , 
in which he said that Corbyn and his 
supporters are operating in a “parallel 
reality” that rejects evidence and reason 
and can only mean electoral disaster 
(August 30). Obviously, this was no 
last-minute appeal for the electorate 
to finally see sense, as the vast mass 
had already voted - which Blair knew 
perfectly well. Rather, it was a rallying 
call for the troops: Corbyn is beyond the 
pale, so prepare yourselves for battle. 

But over the last week we have 
seen the first real shots, or skirmishes, 
of the civil war being hatched by the 
Blairites - even if comrade Corbyn, 
perhaps naively, is still talking the 
language of peace. In an act of 
collective civil disobedience, several 
members of shadow cabinet have 
walked out or resigned - Yvette 
Cooper, Liz Kendall, Stella Creasy, 
Emma Reynolds (communities and 
local government), Rachel Reeves 
(work and pensions), Chris Leslie 
(chancellor), Jamie Reed (health), 
John Woodcock (transport), Dan Jarvis 
(foreign office), Caroline Flint (energy) 
and former leadership candidates Mary 
Creagh (international development), 
Tristram Hunt (education) and Chukka 
Umunna (business). The latter said 
he left because he had not received 
“unambiguous assurances” from the 
Corbyn leadership that they would 
support Britain’s continued membership 
of the European Union in the coming 
referendum. Shabana Mahmood, the 
shadow treasury chief secretary, also 
refused to work with Corbyn, while Ivan 
Lewis, the shadow Northern Ireland 
secretary, was sacked despite saying he 
was “willing to stay on” until Christmas 
to help tackle the political crisis in the 
province. Whatever their exact future 
direction, you can guarantee that some 
or all of these people will organise 


against the Corbyn leadership in one 
way or another. 

Naturally, sections of the media tried 
to whip up a scandal about Corbyn’s 
new cabinet - not enough women had 
“top jobs”, like shadow chancellor or 
foreign secretary. But for the first time 
ever, the majority of the shadow cabinet 
is female, with 16 women and 15 men. 6 
These included Lisa Nandy, tipped by 
many as a future leader, as the new 
energy and climate change secretary (a 
position formerly held by Ed Miliband), 
Maria Eagle (defence), Heidi Alexander 
(health), Lucy Powell (education), 
Angela Eagle (first secretary of state), 
Gloria De Piero (young people and 
voter registration), Lilian Greenwood 
(Northern Ireland), Seema Malhotra 
(chief secretary to the treasury), Rosie 
Winterton (chief whip) and Diane 
Abbott (international development 
minister). In what must be a welcome 
innovation, Corbyn established the new 
post of shadow minister for mental 
health, which went to Luciana Berger. 

Strangely enough though, Suzanne 
Moore in The Guardian described 
Corbyn as an “anointed” leader in a 
place where “not one female voice was 
heard” - a “new brocialism” in which 
“good lefties” do not “even notice 
gender” to the point that Labour “appear 
to have dispensed with even the token 
woman” (September 12). Quite how 
winning a democratic election with a 
thumping majority on a massively 
expanded electorate means you were 
“anointed” remains a mystery, as does 
how appointing a majority female 
cabinet is equivalent to “brocialism”. 
More succinctly, or more stupidly, Daisy 
Benson in The Independent thought that 
if Labour is “truly progressive” then it 
would have voted in a female leader 
“regardless of her policies” (September 
11) - very enlightened. Corbyn and 
others countered such criticism with 
the not unreasonable argument that the 
traditional “top jobs” were actually a 
reflection of a pecking order derived 
from 19th century-style colonial 
politics - why is foreign secretary 
more important than delivering decent 
education to children or good mental 
health for the general population? 

Wisely ignoring advice to reach out 
to the right, comrade Corbyn chose 
John McDonnell as the new shadow 
chancellor - an excellent development 
as far as communists are concerned. 
This sends out a real statement of intent 
about how the Corbyn-led Labour Party 
will have a totally different programme 
to both the Tory government and 


previous Labour leaderships - which 
merely wanted to implement austerity- 
lite. The Corbyn opposition will fight 
the Tories tooth and nail, or, as comrade 
McDonnell memorably said, he would 
“swim through vomit” to vote against 
benefit cuts. 

On the other hand, Charles Clarke, 
Labour grandee and former education 
secretary, declared himself “aghast” 
at McDonnell’s appointment, as it 
signalled a clear turn to the hard left. 
A headline in The Daily Telegraph 
declared: “Corbyn has just appointed 
a nutjob as shadow chancellor” - only 
to be removed a few hours later. The 
rest of the press have tried to horrify 
us by quoting, or misquoting, various 
comments made in the past by the 
comrade - how his stated mission 
is “not to reform capitalism”, but 
to “foment revolt against” it; that he 
would “like to go back to the 1980s 
and assassinate Thatcher”; IRA fighters 
should be “honoured” for taking part in 
the “armed struggle”, and so on. A little 
taster of what is to come. 

Although Corbyn has not clasped 
the right to his bosom, it is equally 
true that the new shadow cabinet is 
hardly a ‘hard left’ outfit of dedicated 
Corbynites - given the wretched 
political composition of the current 
PLP, that was not much of a possibility. 
Indeed, just three shadow cabinet 
members - Abbott, McDonnell and 
Jon Trickett - voted for the new leader. 
Andy Burnham’s team is generously 
represented, with the second-placed 
candidate becoming shadow home 
secretary and his campaign chair, 
Michael Dugher, taking culture. 
Meanwhile Lord Charles Falconer and 
Owen Smith, both close to Burnham, 
got positions (the former remaining 
justice secretary and the latter moving 
to work and pensions). Gloria De 
Piero was a Kendall supporter but 
now serves under Corbyn - not to 
mention the ‘continuity’ ministers 
such as Rosie Winterton, Hilary Benn 
(foreign secretary) and John Healey, 
former shadow health secretary who 
left the cabinet in 2011, but returned 
as shadow minister for housing and 
planning. Very broadly speaking, the 
new shadow cabinet could be classified 
as ‘moderate’ centre-left, albeit infused 
with the Bennite militancy of comrades 
Corbyn and McDonnell. 

Gearing up 

There can be no doubt that the 
Blairites are gearing up for battle. In 
an article for The Sunday Times , Lord 


Peter Mandelson made clear his view 
that Labour cannot win under Corbyn 

- his policies are “far to the left” of 
Labour’s “historic mainstream”, 
and amount to a rehash of the “early 
1980s leftism” that allowed Margaret 
Thatcher to win a series of election 
victories. For Mandelson, it was a 
political programme that “wouldn’t 
work then” and “most certainly will 
not work three or more decades later” 
(September 13). 

Similarly, David Blunkett echoed 
his former master, Tony Blair, in the 
Mail Online - the perfect venue. 7 He 
notes that the new leadership has 
“tapped into an anti-establishment, 
anti-austerity, anti-war mood” - which 
is a bad thing , apparently. Ironically, 
continues Blunkett, it will be “their 
determination not to compromise” 
which will “bring them down”. Why? 
Because “disillusionment will follow, 
as night follows day”, when it becomes 
clear that they are “disengaged from, 
and in a parallel universe to, the bulk of 
the electorate”. Rather patronisingly, 
he comments that those like him who 
have “seen this all before” can “forgive 
young people eager for something 
new and those under 40 who have no 
meaningful recollection of the politics 
of the 1980s”. However, the same 
cannot be said for the “zealots who 
have re-emerged to capture the Labour 
Party and take it back to a bygone 
era” - Blunkett dishonestly warns that 
Labour’s “thugs” are on the march 
again. True, Corbyn himself might not 
be a thug, he concedes, but you cannot 
necessarily say the same about those 
“hanging on his coat-tails”: beware the 
“iron fist in a velvet glove”, he added 
luridly. 

In the same paper, our Blairite 
recalcitrant, John Mann, pops up again 

- this time telling us that Corbyn has 
“more positions than the Kama Sutra” 
and is “not remotely up to the job of 
leading my party back to power” 
(September 12). The “miracle man” 
is here, remarks Mann, despite “having 
uttered barely a word on economic 
policy in 32 years in parliament” - but 
now promises “economic salvation for 
the world with ‘people’s quantitative 
easing’, whatever that is”. Exuding 
contempt, Mann does not believe 
that Corbyn “represents the values of 
this country or of the Labour Party” 

- which makes you wonder whether 
he has been following the news. But 
from now on, Mann sternly writes, it 
“must be payment by results” - Corbyn 
is on notice. 

Needless to say, this is just the 
tip of the iceberg. Blairite discontent 
will at some stage reach a tipping 
point and become open sedition, 
with any issue or incident being used 
to undermine Corbyn. But Labour 
Party members need to intervene and 
pressure comrade Corbyn from the 
left. Take the battle to the Blairites 
and the establishment - do not wait 
for them to come after you • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.mirror.co.uk/news/uk-news/jeremy- 
corbyn-predicted-landslide-53-6230347. 

2. www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/ 
j eremy-corbyn-more-than-15000-j oin-labour- 
party-as-full-members-in-wake-of-islington-mps- 
victory-10498813.html. 

3. www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-politics-34237196. 

4. The Daily Telegraph August 10. 

5. www.mirror. co .uk/news/uk-news/senior-labour- 
mps-offer-jeremy-6346452. 

6. http://labourlist.org/2015/09/labours-new- 
shadow-cabinet-in-full-2. 

7. www.dailymail.co.uk/news/article-3232308/ 
Now-wait-Labour-s-thugs-march-modemiser- 
spent-1980s-battling-hard-left-bruisers-DAVID- 
BLUNKETT-wams-party-s-power-generation.html. 
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Action requires organisation 

Counterposing activism to Labour Party work is a mug’s game, argues Paul Demarty 



Organise, organise, organise 


J eremy Corbyn’s comprehensive 
victory in the Labour leadership 
election has had a number of 
salutary effects. 

It has, first of all, brought a smile 
to the previously grim countenance 
of every British dissenter from what 
is called ‘the neoliberal consensus’. 
Thousands, even hundreds of thousands 
or millions, had more or less given up 
on the idea that the Labour Party could 
be better than it was under Tony Blair, 
Gordon Brown and Ed Miliband. The 
best that could be hoped for was a 
quiescent leadership jumping at its own 
shadow, triangulating its way towards 
(hopefully) favourable press coverage. 

Many of these people continued to 
vote Labour, since it was a less-bad 
option than the Tories; others upped 
sticks to the Greens, the Scottish 
nationalists, perhaps even the UK 
Independence Party. A good many of 
these latter have seen fit to return to 
fold, from wherever they went off to. 
(Even in the case of the new-found 
Kippers, bizarrely, it seems that Corbyn 
plays better than his vanquished rivals.) 

15,000 people applied for 
membership in the first 24 hours after 
the announcement of the result, to which 
we may add the 100,000-plus who 
joined during the contest. Having been 
slowly shrivelling under the Blairite 
bureaucracy, Labour’s membership 
decline has jolted violently into reverse. 

Second of all, Corbyn’s triumph has 
wreaked merry havoc with the strategic 
stupidities of the existing left, in pretty 
much all its forms. One even finds 
Labour lefts who openly aver that they 
would have preferred a more ‘centrist’ 
candidate - the main point being, you 
see, to ‘get rid of the Tories’. They have 
been dragged along by a spontaneous, 
inchoate, mass enthusiasm, which is 
damnably impatient with ‘clever tactics’ 
of this sort. The people demanded an 
‘unelectable’ Labour leader; and they 
have forced even the most timid Labour 
lefts into what Blairites erroneously call 
their ‘comfort zone’. 

Chaos 

Outside the Labour Party, however, 
everything is in total chaos. Having 
spent a couple of months amiably 
talking Corbyn’s chances down, the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
has had to start aggressively rowing 
backwards. Its coma-inducing weekly, 
The Socialist , has had an interesting 
little item added to its masthead: 
“formerly Militant ”. 

In its statement welcoming Corbyn’s 
victory, SPEW continues to cling to 
the idea that it represents not a sea 
change within Labour, but in reality 
the founding of an entirely new party: 
any old humbug can be justified, so 
long as it is not inconsistent with the 
idiotic analysis it was pushing from 
the mid-90s up to this summer. They 
also reaffirm their commitment to 
standing Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition candidates against pro-cuts 
Labour incumbents, which is almost 
certainly a tactical blunder under the 
circumstances - all the more so, given 
Tusc’s risible electoral performances 
thus far, and imminent death when the 
Rail Maritime and Transport union 
reaffiliates to Labour, as it is highly 
likely to do at its next conference. 

On the positive side, however, the 
SPEW comrades hit upon the key point: 

Jeremy Corbyn should fight 
to implement every one of the 
democratic measures which so 
terrifies Labour’s right wing ... At 
the same time the party should be 
opened up. All those who have 
been forced out or expelled in the 


past for fighting against cuts and for 
socialist ideas should be invited back 
... Defeating the pro-big business 
elements that dominate the Labour 
machine will require mass, active 
participation. 1 

Among others - even those who have 
been happier to support Corbyn than 
SPEW - the idea that “mass, active 
participation” is necessary inside 
Labour is somehow incomprehensible. 

It is hardly surprising to find Left 
Unity split six ways to Sunday on 
the issue. Among the organisation’s 
leadership, enthusiasm for Corbyn’s 
candidacy was immediate, marked and 
sincere. Yet, given that they have spent 
an awful lot of time and effort trying to 
pitch LU as a ‘broad left’ party, and the 
natural home for the sort of disaffected 
Labourites now stampeding homeward, 
there is some confusion as to what LU 
is for. 

A broadsheet distributed at various 
demonstrations on September 12 
suggests that “as an anchor to the left 
in British politics, we are committed 
to fighting alongside Jeremy and his 
supporters inside and outside of the 
Labour Party to achieve the policies 
that we all share” (an anchor, of 
course, is traditionally attached to a 
ship of some kind). Beyond that, it 
is forward to the next demonstration, 
and the next. “Working with others 
we will be organising events and 
launching an online journal dedicated 
to understanding and developing... new 
possibilities.” 2 

From this summary, it is dreadfully 
unclear what LU has to offer this whole 
process that its comrades could not offer 
as members of the Labour Party. It is 
not the case that, as soon as one attends 
a constituency Labour Party meeting, 
one has to sign in blood a pledge 
never to attend or organise another 
demonstration. The rather sad truth is, 
however, that going into Labour would 
not mean forming a solid, delimited 
trend therein (whatever one thinks of 
SPEW members, they would be just 
as immediately identifiable as the 
Militant supporters of old), but simply 
dissolving into the mass. 

It is no surprise, then, that some 
leading LU members - notably national 
spokesperson Pete Green - have been 


arguing that Left Unity should cease 
considering itself a party, and reduce 
itself to a “network of activists”. Others 
retreat more enthusiastically into the - 
ah - ‘comfort zone’ of hyper-activism. 
A motion from Lambeth branch to 
the recent national council meeting is 
exemplary in this regard: “we want to 
build a party that is in parliament but 
puts greater emphasis on the extra- 
parliamentary struggle. Real power 
comes out of the mobilisation and 
organisation of the wider working class 
and popular forces, not through MPs.” 

SWP fetishism 

As always, the most swivel-eyed 
expression of action-fetishism comes 
from Socialist Worker. Charlie 
Kimber, who was excited enough 
to turn up outside Queen Elizabeth 
Hall on September 12 with a petition 
for people to sign, wrote a letter to a 
notional Corbyn supporter in the last 
issue before the result, explaining why 
Kimber decided not to get involved. 
It is a peculiar argument - he seems, 
most of all, to object to the likelihood 
of a long and dirty political battle with 
the Labour right, and we will return to 
the comrade’s reticence on this point. 
Above all, though, the message is 
drearily familiar. 

Whatever happens on Saturday, 
the crucial question is to march, 
protest, occupy and strike together 
against the Tories. Let’s listen to 
the leadership result together on 
the demonstration to say ‘Refugees 
welcome here’, and let’s protest 
in Manchester on October 4 at the 
Tory Party conference. Let’s support 
strikes and other fightbacks, push 
union leaders to call the action we 
need, and organise for resistance in 
workplaces. ... Stmggle is the most 
important question. Of course, 
Jeremy and his supporters see battles 
outside parliament as important. 
But it’s a question of emphasis and 
priority. 3 

There are serious issues with action- 
fetishism, but let us assume comrade 
Kimber is correct - the crucial thing 
is to organise militant resistance. He 
believes himself to be a Leninist, so 
presumably he would at least agree 


that this sort of resistance is better 
conducted on a coordinated basis. That, 
in turn, requires an organisation. 

Which one? An obvious answer 
will appear to comrade Kimber - the 
Socialist Workers Party (together with 
Unite the Resistance, or whatever its 
trade union front is this week). There is, 
alas, the small, niggling detail that the 
SWP has not gained 150,000 members 
in the last six weeks - unlike a certain 
other organisation we could name. 

As the Labour membership 
shrivelled, so did its loci of organisation. 
Many CLPs came close to winking 
out of existence in the winking period. 
Ward or branch organisations - the basic 
unit in the Labour Party - exist very 
inconsistently across the country. Yet 
now comes the opportunity to revive 
them, for Labour to become (as its new 
leader constantly says) a movement 
again. Branches could get the left back 
into ongoing contact with those in the 
localities. 

They could, at the very least, 
conduct voter registration drives, 
and membership drives (ideally at 
the same time). But they could also 
serve as centres of coordination for 
strike support, local campaigns, and 
almost anything else. The ‘resistance’, 
the ‘extra-parliamentary struggle’ 
so venerated by the SWP and other 
actionists, could gain an infrastructure 
with a longer life expectancy than the 
SWP can bring to the table. With grit, 
determination and human material, you 
could turn them into councils of action. 
Why not? The Paris Commune started 
out as a run-of-the-mill municipal 
authority. 

Given these opportunities, why the 
widespread reticence? The problem 
is posed most directly with regard 
to comrade Kimber. He seems truly 
petrified of the Labour right. 

The Labour Party hierarchy remains 
dominated by people who think Ed 
Miliband lost because he was too 
leftwing. You can get the 20 MPs 
who really back Jeremy into four 
cars. There are 210 who don’t ... 
Lord Mandelson has advised that the 
right should not strike immediately. 
But, resentful and brooding, they 
will plot and scheme to undermine 
and then eject Jeremy ... The real 


danger is that Corbyn supporters are 
plunged into internal party struggles 
rather than struggles at work and in 
working class areas. 

This is the nub of the matter: Kimber 
is afraid of “internal party struggles”. 
We are not altogether surprised: the last 
two years have seen plenty of those in 
the SWP, and perhaps it is just us, but 
comrade Kimber looks a paler, more 
haunted man nowadays. Yet the whole 
rationale behind the SWP’s hostility 
to internal strife on its own patch is 
trivially generalisable to every other 
situation. In SWP dogma, the point 
is merely to get people moving and, 
once they are, any political problems 
will be swept aside. In this world 
view, discussions over programme 
and strategy can only exhaust, while 
picket-line camaraderie can only 
inspire. The true meaning of the 
SWP’s ‘forget Labour, come on the 
next demonstration’ approach is a deep 
hostility to political controversy. 

This is not merely an SWP 
phenomenon. It is represented, in dilute 
form, whenever someone is found 
in a leftwing meeting denouncing 
‘arguments about dead Russians’ and 
‘sectarian rows’, in favour of going 
‘out there’ to talk to people. It is 
the fervent belief that there exists a 
short cut to the masses. If these tens 
of thousands of new members stick 
around, however, they will decisively 
prove this idea wrong: for just such 
an upsurge in interest has happened, 
which will, however, plunge us all into 
a period of the sharpest, most intense 
political controversy, which in the 
end is merely a feature - and a healthy 
one - of permanent party-political 
organisation. 

An opportunity has come to 
organise activism on a far greater scale 
than has been possible for years, but 
only those prepared to aid and lead the 
political fight within Labour will be 
able to take it • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.socialistparty.org.uk/ 
articles/21392/12-09-2015/corbyn-victory. 

2. http://leftunity.org/the-peoples-victory- 
everything-is-possible. 

3. Socialist Worker September 8. 
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STRATEGY 


Recruit, win new 
affiliates, transform 

Jeremy Corbyn’s election presents the left with a historic opportunity. James Marshall of Labour Party 
Marxists outlines a programme of immediate action and long-term strategic goals 



Giacomo Balia: 'Planet Mercury passing in front of the sun’ (1914) 


F irst the background. Once Jeremy 
Corbyn got past the gatekeepers 
of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party and made it onto the ballot he 
was always going to be the winner. 
There are millions out there who are 
angry, who, no matter how vaguely, 
want a better world, who feel alienated 
from and unrepresented by the pro¬ 
austerity Labour right. They found 
their weapon in the person of comrade 
Corbyn. 

Already, even in the early stages, 
pollsters had him way out in front: 
eg, on 53%. And, of course, on the 
very last day, on August 12, when 
people had their final opportunity 
to sign up and vote in the leadership 
contest, the Labour Party’s computer 
system crashed. It was obvious why. 
Corbyn supporters were desperately 
trying to register. So the 59.5% vote 
came as no surprise to me. Frankly, I 
was expecting something a little over 
60%. 

Anyway, there can be no doubting 
the scale of Corbyn’s victory. He ended 
miles ahead of Andy Burnham (19%), 
Yvette Cooper (17%) and Liz Kendall 
(4.5%). And the fact that Tom Watson, 
the Brownite deputy leader, only won 
after three rounds means comrade 
Corbyn possesses immense authority. 
So fuck Watson’s doubts over Trident, 
etc. Our Jeremy gained a crushing first- 
round mandate in all three categories: 
registered supporters: 83.8%; affiliates: 
57.6%; individual members: 49.6%. To 
rebel against Corbyn is to rebel against 
these figures. 

Despite that, at the well publicised 
prompting of Peter Mandelson, 
Charles Clarke, David Blunkett and 
above all Tony Blair, the hard right 
have already launched what will be 
a protracted, bitter, no-holds-barred 
struggle to overturn the September 12 
result. Blair’s ‘Alice in Wonderland’ 
opinion piece in The Observer had 
nothing to do with the former prime 
minister trying to swing votes in the 
closing two weeks of the leadership 
campaign. 1 Corbyn had already won. 
No, its purpose was perfectly clear. 
Rally the Blairites and their corporate, 
state and international allies ... and 
declare war. 

As I have argued, under present 
circumstances it is unlikely that the 
hard right will go for a breakaway. 
Another Social Democratic Party is an 
outside possibility. But, unlike the early 
1980s, the centre ground is not on the 
up. At the last general election the Lib 
Dems were decimated. They remain 
marginalised and loathed. Hence the 
Blairites have nowhere to go except the 
government benches. Being dedicated 
careerists, they are hardly attracted to 
that - their constituents would turf 
them out at the first opportunity. 
Instead of the glories of high office it 
would be a suicide jump. Knowing that 
probable outcome, most of the right 
will therefore stay put and fight hard 
... until we send them packing. 

The announcement by leading 
members of the right that they would 
refuse seats in comrade Corbyn’s 
shadow cabinet needs to be understood 
as an act of civil war. Yvette Cooper, 
Chuka Umunna, Tristram Hunt, Emma 
Reynolds, Liz Kendall, Shabana 


Mahmood, Mary Creagh, Jamie Reid, 
Chris Leslie and Rachael Reeves have 
in effect constituted themselves a 
shadow, shadow cabinet. Obviously 
this parliamentary gang of 10 do not 
share the same values as the mass of 
Labour members. 

In that context, Corbyn is absolutely 
right to maintain the power to hire 
and fire. After all, he faces not just 
10 rebels, No, it is more like 100. 
We Marxists want the abolition of 
the Bonapartist position of leader. 


But these are extraordinary times that 
require extraordinary measures. The 
idea of having the PLP electing the 
shadow cabinet was being touted by the 
right. But thankfully Corbyn thought 
twice about his early pronouncements 
on this subject. Instead he wisely opted 
to keep the dictatorial approach long 
favoured by past Labour leaders. 

Appointing the shadow chancellor 
was a litmus test. Many timid leftists 
as well as members of Corbyn’s inner 
circle were reportedly urging him 


to opt for someone from the centre. 
Instead he chose John McDonnell. 
Excellent. So there is in effect a 
Corbyn-McDonnell leadership. 

Offering shadow cabinet seats to the 
likes of Andy Burnham, Hilary Benn, 
Angela Eagle, Lucy Powell, Lord 
Falconer, Rosie Winterton and Chris 
Bryant was always going to happen. 
Corbyn is a natural conciliator. And 
the fact of the matter is that there 
are simply not enough leftwingers in 
parliament. Unless, that is, Corbyn 


went for a pocket-sized shadow cabinet 
and appointed shadow minsters from 
outside parliament. That is what we 
LPMers advocated. 

Nevertheless, equipped with his 
left-centre-right coalition, Corbyn 
can claim the moral high ground. He 
is reaching out to all sections of the 
party. Meanwhile, in terms of internal 
perceptions, it is the hard right that 
will be blamed for starting the 
civil war. That will play badly with 
traditional Labour loyalists. They do 
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not take kindly to anyone damaging 
Labour’s chances at the polls. After 
all, for most Labour councillors and 
would-be Labour councillors, most 
Labour MPs and would-be Labour 
MPs, the be-all and end-all of politics 
is getting into office, no matter what 
the programme. 

However, the hard right will have the 
full backing of the capitalist media, the 
City of London, the military-industrial 
complex and the secret state. And 
Corbyn’s much publicised admiration 
for Karl Marx, his campaigning against 
US-led imperialist wars, his opposition 
to Nato, Trident and nuclear weapons, 
his commitment to increase the tax 
take from transnational corporations, 
the banks and the mega-rich, his 
republicanism - even his refusal to sing 
the royal anthem at St Paul’s - mark 
him out as completely unacceptable for 
Labour’s hard right and the business 
and state establishment. 

Of course, the distinct danger is 
that the Corbyn-McDonnell leadership 
will have their agenda set for them by 
the need to maintain PLP unity. Put 
another way, in what is a coalition 
cabinet, it will be the right that sets 
the limits and therefore determines the 
political programme. Why? Because 
they are quite prepared to walk. That is 
what Burnham has indicated over Nato 
and nuclear weapons. The decision 
by Corbyn to kneel before Elizabeth 
Windsor and accept a place on her 
privy council is therefore more than 
a symbolic gesture. 

Watering down, abandoning, 
putting principles onto the backbumer 
in an attempt to placate the right, if 
it continues to happen, will prove 
fatal. Such a course will demobilise, 
demoralise and drain away Corbyn’s 
mass base in and out of the party. 

Hence the Corbyn-McDonnell 
leadership faces both an enemy 
within the PLP and an enemy within 
the shadow cabinet. That is why 
Marxists will, at the first politically 
appropriate moment, be agitating for 
the removal of rightwingers from the 
shadow cabinet. An obvious target 
being Tony Blair’s old flatmate and 
co-thinker, Lord Charlie Falconer. He 
has already threatened to quit over the 
EU referendum. 

Immediate 

The left in the Labour Party faces three 
immediate tasks. 

Firstly, there must be a concerted 
drive to win registered supporters to 
become full individual members. There 
are now well over 100,000 of them. If 
they want to bolster Corbyn’s position, 
if they want to ensure that he stays true 
to his principles, then the best thing 
that they can do is to get themselves 
a vote when it comes to the national 
executive committee, the selection and 
reselection of MPs, MEPs, councillors, 
etc. Card-carrying members can also 
attend ward and constituency meetings 
and vote for officer positions. 

Secondly, within the affiliated trade 
unions we must fight to win many, 
many more to enrol as affiliated Labour 
supporters. Just over 70,000 of them 
voted in the leadership election. A 
tiny portion of what it could be. There 
are 4,414,929 who pay the political 
levy. 2 Given that they can sign up to 
the Labour Party at no more than a 
click of a button, we really ought to 
have a million affiliate supporters as 
a minimum target. 

Thirdly, the constituency, branch 
(ward) and other such basic units must 
be revived and galvanised. Everything 
should be done to encourage new 
members and returnees to attend 
meetings and elect officers who 
oppose austerity and want to support 
the Corbyn-McDonnell leadership. 
Labour’s constituency and branches 
can be made into local centres of 
organisation, education and action. 
As such they would be well placed to 
conduct a mass campaign to get local 
people onto the electoral register. The 
electoral commission estimates that 


nationally “approximately 7.5 million 
individuals are not registered”. 3 

Reorganise 

As the hard right begins its civil 
war, the left must respond with a 
combination of disciplinary threats, 
constitutional changes and reselection 
measures. Those in the pay of big 
business, those sabotaging Labour 
election campaigns, those who vote 
with the Tories on austerity, war or 
migration, must be hauled up before 
the NEC. If MPs refuse to abide by 
party discipline, the whip must be 
withdrawn. We should democratically 
select and promote trustworthy 
replacement candidates. If that results 
in a smaller PLP in the short term, that 
is a price well worth paying. 

Obviously, the party must be 
reorganised from top to bottom. A 
special conference - ie, in spring 2016 
- should be called by the NEC with 
a view to radically overhauling the 
constitution and rules, and undertaking 
an across-the-board political 
reorientation. We need a new clause 
four, we need a sovereign conference, 
we need to be able to easily reselect 
MPs, MEPs and councillors. We also 
need to sweep away the undemocratic 
rules and structures put in place by 
Blair. The joint policy committee, the 
national policy forums - the whole 
horrible rigmarole should go. 

Clearly it is going to take time to 
transform the PLP and subordinate 
it to the wishes of the membership. 
But with a combination of threat, 
reselection and rule change it can be 
done. 

A particularly potent weapon here 
is the demand that all our elected 
representatives should take only the 
average wage of a skilled worker. A 
principle upheld by the Paris Commune 
and the Bolshevik revolution. From 
memory even the Italian Communist 
Party under Enrico Berlinguer applied 
the partymax in the 1970s. With the 
PCI’s huge parliamentary fraction this 
proved to be a vital source of funds. 

Our MPs are now on a basic 
£67,060 annual salary. On top of that, 
they get around £12,000 in expenses 
and allowances, putting them on 
just under £80,000 (yet at present 
they are only obliged to pay the £82 
parliamentarians’ subscription rate). 
And as leader of the official opposition 
Jeremy Corbyn has just got himself a 
£6,000 pay rise. 4 

We in the LPM say, let them 
keep the average skilled workers’ 
wage: say £40,000 (plus legitimate 
expenses). They should, however, 
hand the balance over to the party. 
That would give a considerable boost 
to our finances. Even if we leave out 
MEPs from the calculation, it would 
amount to a roughly £900,000 extra. 
Anyway, whatever our finances, there 
is a basic principle. Our representatives 
ought to live like ordinary workers, 
not pampered members of the upper 
middle class. So, yes, let us impose 
the partymax. 

In the three days following 
Corbyn’s election 30,000 joined the 
party. 5 Many more should be expected. 
But we need to reach out to all those 
who are disgusted by corrupt career 
politicians, all those who aspire for 
a better world, all those who have an 
objective interest in ending capitalism. 
To do that we need to establish our own 
mass media. 

Much to the chagrin of the fourth 
estate, comrade Corbyn has shown 
his “contempt” for the capitalist 
press, radio and TV. 6 Relying on them 
worked splendidly for Tony Blair and 
Alistair Campbell. But our newly 
elected leader will get nothing but 
mockery, hatchet-jobs and implacable 
opposition. While there will doubtless 
be an attempt to court The Guardian 
and the Mirror group, his turning to 
the social media is understandable and 
very much to be welcomed. However, 
tweeting, texting and blogging has 
severe limits. They are brilliant at 


transmitting short, sharp and clear 
messages. But, when it comes to 
complex ideas, debating principles and 
charting political strategies, they are 
worse than useless. To set the agenda 
we need our own full-range media. 

Once we had the Daily Herald. 
Now we have nothing. Well, apart 
from the deadly dull Morning Star 
(which in reality is still in the hands 
of unreconstructed Stalinites). 

We should aim for an opinion¬ 
forming daily paper of the labour 
movement and seek out trade union, 
cooperative, crowd and other such 
sources of funding. However, we need 
to be brave: iconoclastic viewpoints, 
difficult issues, arguments, must be 
included as a matter of course. We 
should also consider internet-based TV 
and radio stations. With the riches of 
dedication, talent and ideas that exist 
on the left, we can surely better the 
BBC, A1 Jazeera and Sky. 

Branding people as ‘infiltrators’ 
because, mainly out of frustration, 
they supported the Greens, Left Unity 
or the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition in the last general election 
does nothing to advance the socialist 
cause in the Labour Party. Such a 
jaundiced response smacks of the 
cold-war bans and proscriptions. We 
should be proud of being a federal 
party. Therefore securing new affiliates 
ought to be at the top of our agenda. 
Indeed we should actively seek to 
bring every leftwing group or party 
under our banner. Labour needs to 
become the common home of every 
socialist organisation, cooperative and 
trade union - the agreed goal of our 
founders. 7 In other words, a permanent 
united front. 

Yet sadly, so far, apart from the 
CPGB, there has been a distinct 
lack of imagination from those 
outside Labour. Instead of a banging 
on the door, there is a cowardly 
disengagement. A runaway approach 
designed to preserve sectarian interests 
and reputations. 

Showing his profundity, his 
prostration before Scottish nationalism, 
his unconscious English nationalism, 
the media darling, Tariq Ali, assesses 
Corbyn’s victory as “England coming 
to life again”. 8 In that same blinkered 
spirit, he privileges protest politics, 
as against parliamentary politics. Of 
course, comrade Ali is one of those 
freelance socialists: atypical dilettante. 
The idea of actively engaging in our 
civil war does not seem to occur to 
him nowadays. 

The same goes for Charlie Kimber, 
national secretary of the Socialist 
Worker Party. Our Charlie boasts 
that he, and his much reduced band 
of followers, did not take up the 
opportunity of registering as Labour 
Party supporters. Why do they 
impotently stand aloof? After all, a 
Corbyn vote cost a mere £3 ... and 
for levy-paying members of affiliated 
trade unions it was gratis. So why did 
the SWP refrain from giving Corbyn 
voting support? Comrade Kimber 
pathetically explains. 

The right is set to trigger a 
firestorm. The PLP is dominated by 
the right. Corbyn has the active support 
of no more than 20 MPs. Tom Watson 
is a Brownite. Lord Mandelson is 
advising a protracted war. The trade 
unions are dominated by a self-serving 
bureaucracy. There will be internal 
struggles and attempts to introduce 
constitutional and programmatic 
changes. 9 

What ought to be a challenge to join 
the fight becomes an excuse to opt out. 

Having been torn by splits and 
divisions in the 1970s and then again 
in the 2010s, the SWP apparatus wants 
nothing to do with anything that carries 
even the whiff of factional strife. So, 
as with Tariq Ali, there is the call for 
marches, protests and strikes ... as 
counterposed to the Labour Party, 
PLP battles and taking sides in a 
concentrated form of the class war. In 
other words, the SWP stays true to its 


modern-day version of Bakuninism. 

Then we have the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales. Having wrongly 
classified, dismissed, the Labour Party 
as an out-and-out capitalist party since 
the mid-1990s, it is busily rowing ... 
backwards. The old Militant marker 
has been cosmetically introduced onto 
the masthead of The Socialist. Despite 
that, the politics remain idiotic. Peter 
Taaffe expects Corbyn to come to him 
and his floundering Labour Party mark 
II project otherwise known as Tusc. 
Showing the same sort of myopic 
vision as comrade Kimber, SPEW 
informs us that Tusc will stand against 
Labour candidates in the next round 
of council elections. A blundering 
stance supported by Nick Wrack’s 
Independent Socialist Network (along 
with SPEW and the SWP, a Tusc 
affiliate). 

If Tusc stood on something that 
resembled a Marxist programme, 
that would be tactically inadvisable 
under present circumstances. But what 
passes for Tusc’s programme is barely 
distinguishable from Corbynism. 
Despite that, whereas the Corbyn 
Labour Party will get mass votes, even 
with many questionable candidates, 
Tusc will hardly register. Its votes are 
uniformly homeopathic. 

Left Unity seems to me to be 
essentially no different. And, as with 
SPEW and the SWP, LU members are 
peeling away to join the Labour Party 
as individuals. Obviously this project, 
as with all halfway house attempts to 
recreate the Labour Party, is doomed. 
Unless it votes for the motions of its 
Communist Platform, Left Unity has 
no future. 

We Labour Party Marxists 
unapologetically take our 
programmatic lead from the CPGB. 
Having been demanding the right to 
affiliate since 1920, we demand that 
the CPGB ought to have the same 
rights as the Cooperative Party, the 
Fabians, Christians on the Left, the 
Jewish Labour Movement, Scientists 
for Labour, etc. 10 However, we also 
extend that demand to include the 
SWP, SPEW, LU and all other such 
organisations. 

Then there are the trade unions. 
Those who have disaffiliated or been 
expelled must be brought back into 
the fold. In other words the Fire 
Brigades Union and the Rail, Maritime 
and Transport union. They actively 
supported the Corbyn campaign ... 
from the outside. So, comrades, now 
do the same, much more effectively, 
from the inside. 

The same goes for unions 
which have never had an organised 
relationship with us. Regrettably, Mark 
Serwotka, Public and Commercial 
Services union general secretary, was 
one of those turned away in the Harriet 
Harman-organised purge. But, instead 
of impotently complaining about it on 
Twitter, he should turn the tables on 
the Blairite apparatus by bringing in 
his entire membership. Mark, fight to 
get PCS to affiliate. 

I heard him interviewed on BBC 
Radio 4 on this. He enthusiastically 
supported Corbyn’s September 15 
speech at the TUC. However, he 
excused himself from getting the PCS 
affiliated. Apparently it has been illegal 
for civil servant trade unions to affiliate 
to the Labour Party since 1927. 

When we moved a motion to the 
effect that all trade unions should 
affiliate to the Labour Party at the 
February 2015 AGM of the Campaign 
for Labour Party Democracy, we met 
with exactly that sort of legalistic 
objection. However, as NEC member 
Christine Shawcroft, who was sitting 
next to me, said, “What does that 
matter?” Here comrade Shawcroft, a 
close ally of Corbyn, shows the exact 
right spirit of defiance. Comrade 
Serwotka and other leaders of non- 
affiliated trade unions should take her 
lead. Laws can be defied, laws can 
be changed. The key, however, it is 
win the PCS’s membership to want to 


affiliate. It would be great if the 2016 
PCS annual conference was addressed 
by Jeremy Corbyn and had a raft of 
branch motions calling for the union 
to affiliate to the Labour Party. 

Reclaiming 

Real Marxists, not fake Marxists, 
have never talked of reclaiming 
Labour. It has never been ours in the 
sense of being a “political weapon 
for the workers’ movement”. No, 
despite the electoral base and trade 
union affiliations, our party has been 
dominated throughout its entire 
history by career politicians and trade 
union bureaucrats. A distinct social 
stratum, which in the last analysis 
serves not the interests of the working 
class, but the continuation of capitalist 
exploitation. 

Speaking in the context of the need 
for the newly formed Communist 
Party of Great Britain to affiliate to 
the Labour Party, Lenin said this: 

[Wjhether or not a party is really 
a political party of the workers 
does not depend solely upon a 
membership of workers, but also 
upon the men that lead it, and the 
content of its actions and its political 
tactics. Only this latter determines 
whether we really have before us 
a political party of the proletariat. 

Regarded from this, the only 
correct, point of view, the Labour 
Party is a thoroughly bourgeois 
party, because, although made up of 
workers, it is led by reactionaries, 
and the worst kind of reactionaries 
at that, who act quite in the spirit of 
the bourgeoisie. It is an organisation 
of the bourgeoisie, which exists to 
systematically dupe the workers 
with the aid of the British Noskes 
and Scheidemanns. 11 

Despite all the subsequent changes, 
this assessment retains its essential 
purchase. Labour is still a “bourgeois 
workers’ party”. However, with 
Corbyn’s election as leader, things 
have become more complex. Labour 
has become a chimera. Instead of 
a twofold contradiction, we have 
a threefold contradiction. The left 
dominates both the top and bottom of 
the party. 

That gives us the possibility of 
attacking the rightwing domination 
of the middle - the councillors, the 
apparatus, the PLP - from below and 
above. No wonder the more astute 
minds of the bourgeois commentariat 
can be found expressing deep concern 
about what will happen to their 
neoliberal consensus • 

Notes 

1. The Observer August 30 2015. 

2. D Pryer Trade union political funds and levy 
House of Commons briefing paper No00593, 
August 8 2013, p8. 

3. The Guardian February 24 2015. 

4. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Salaries_of_ 
Members_of_the_United_Kingdom_Parliament. 

5. International Business Times September 15 
2015. 

6. See Roy Greenslade in The Guardian 
September 14 2015. Chris Boffy, online special 
advisor to the last Labour government, has 
also been bitterly complaining about Corbyn’s 
supposed lack of a media strategy - see The Drum 
September 15 2015. 

7. At the 1899 TUC, JH Holmes, a delegate of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants moved 
this resolution: 

“That this congress, having regard to its 
decisions in former years, and with a view 
to securing a better representation of the 
interests of labour in the House of Commons, 
hereby instructs the parliamentary committee 
to invite the cooperation of all cooperative, 
socialistic, trade unions, and other working 
class organisations to jointly cooperate on lines 
mutually agreed upon, in convening a special 
congress of representatives from such of the 
above-named organisations as may be willing 
to take part to devise ways and means for 
securing the return of an increased number of 
labour members to the next parliament.” (www. 
unionhistory. info/timeline/1880_ 14_N arr_Display. 
hp?Where=NarTitle+contains+%27The+Labour+ 
Party%27+AND+DesPurpose+contains 
+%27WebDisplay%27). 

8. The Independent September 12 2015. 

9. Socialist Worker September 8 2015. 

10. www.labour.org.uk/pages/affiliated- 
organisations. 

11. VI Lenin CWV ol 31 Moscow 1977, pp257-58. 
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MEDIA 



Corbyn urged to be media-friendly 


Surviving the press onslaught 


The new Labour leader is in for a rough ride, but he must learn to fight, says Daniel Harvey 


T he bourgeois response to Jeremy 
Corbyn’s victory was hardly 
unpredictable. “Bye bye, Labour,” 
ran the headline in the Daily Express. 
The Daily Mail squealed, “Red and 
buried”. The rightwing tabloids were 
already writing the obituaries, but it 
seemed more than a little desperate. 
They were, of course, just retreading 
the same ground as they did against 
Michael Foot in the 80s - except this 
time around they have decided to go in 
as hard as possible right from the off. 

Then there was the marginally 
more circumspect The Times , which 
said Corbyn had begun a “civil war” 
in the Labour Party. It helpfully listed 
on its front page all the endorsements 
and congratulations he had received, 
starting with Gerry Adams of Sinn Fein, 
whom Corbyn famously welcomed 
to the House of Commons not long 
after the IRA Brighton bombing at 
the time of the Conservative Party 
conference in 1984. Then there was 
Hamas, which hailed his sincerity in 
supporting Palestinian rights, and, to 
cap it all, Cristina de Kirchner, the 
president of Argentina, who welcomed 
Corbyn’s commitment to some form 
of negotiation over shared sovereignty 
of the Falkland Islands. It was all very 
oblique - The Times still has to pay lip 
service to being a ‘quality’ broadsheet 
- but you were left in no doubt that the 
new leader of the Labour Party was a 
treacherous extremist. 

There is no doubt about it: Corbyn’s 
victory has badly wrong-footed 
the media generally. The Guardian 
practically gave up on anti-Corbyn 
polemics toward the end of the 
campaign after plastering its pages 
with more then 30 hostile articles. It was 
obvious that it was starting to damage 
the reputation of the paper amongst 
the liberal left. And now veteran 
columnist Polly Toynbee has swung 


behind Corbyn, saying that Labour is 
committed to this leftwing strategy and 
we are obliged to put our doubts “in the 
cupboard” and try and make it work. 1 
It should be remembered she supported 
the breakaway Social Democratic Party 
in the 80s and swung behind the Liberal 
Democrats in 2010, so what she is now 
saying is not insignificant. 

After Corbyn declined to join in 
singing ‘God save the queen’ at the 
September 15 Battle of Britain memorial 
service, nearly every front page was 
plastered with idiotic commentary. 
“Corbyn snubs queen and country,” 
bemoaned The Daily Telegraph. “What 
an insult,” bleated the Mail. And what 
about his appearance? - he had not even 
fastened the top button on his shirt. It 
was somewhat reminiscent of the attacks 
on Michael Foot for wearing a donkey 
jacket at the Cenotaph on Remembrance 
Sunday in 1981. In The Guardian Anne 
Perkins remarked: “The national anthem 
may stick in Corbyn’s craw, but it is his 
job to sing it”. 2 

At the same time, Owen Jones is 
imploring Corbyn to develop some 
kind of media strategy: “Inclusive, 
outward-looking, willing to engage 
with the unpersuaded, hopeful, positive: 
that is the only way the left can thrive. 
We can’t just want retweets and packed 
halls, after all, but to change the world.” 3 

Other things that have raised 
eyebrows have been Jeremy’s 
preference for speaking at the pro¬ 
migrants demonstration, where he 
joined in singing ‘The red flag’ instead 
of speaking to journalists; or his refusal 
to appear on the Andrew Marr show 
the following day - an interview lined 
up by acting leader Harriet Harman 
for whoever was the victor. Then there 
was the incident with the Sky journalist 
badgering him continually about his 
shadow cabinet as he was walking to 
Westminster. He refused to comment 


and said nothing except: “These people 
are bothering me.” 

All in all, it looks pretty chaotic - as 
though the media is struggling to make 
sense of what is going on. Corbyn is 
keeping to his strategy of sticking to 
the issues. In fact he did quite well at 
his first prime minister’s questions in 
the House of Commons on September 
16. He was trying out a new non- 
confrontational approach by posing 
questions from among the 40,000 he 
had received to put to David Cameron, 
selecting subjects such as housing, tax 
credits and mental health provision. 
Cameron did his best to conform to 
this, not wanting to come across as an 
aloof and hectoring bully, which he 
knows would have backfired horribly. 
In end he did lose his rag once over a 
question Corbyn had received from a 
Scottish National Party supporter and 
had to apologise. 

'National security’ 

For their part, the Tories put out a 
seriously ill-advised attack video not at 
all unlike the kind you see in the United 
States that have been sponsored by 
shadowy ‘super-PACs’. With sinister 
music sounding in the background, 
Corbyn was shown stating he thought 
the killing of Osama bin Laden was a 
“tragedy”, referring to speakers from 
Hamas and Hezbollah as “friends”, 
and talking somewhat abstractly about 
“abolishing” the army. 4 The Sun ran a 
front page story on that last subject. 

The video featured comments by 
Cameron and Michael Fallon MP to the 
effect that “The Labour Party is now 
a threat to our national security, our 
economic security and your family’s 
security.” But the Tories were shamed 
into taking it down - ostensibly because 
of a copyright infringement, but more 
likely because of the reaction it had 
provoked on social media. 


At PMQs Cameron refused to be 
drawn into a direct attack on Corbyn 
or John McDonnell when an MP from 
the Democratic Unionist Party tried to 
goad him with a question on support 
for “IRA terrorism”. This was despite 
the fact that some Tory MPs seemed 
to be baying for blood - there was a 
real sense of reticence from the prime 
minister about attacking Corbyn head- 
on. That reflects a mood that some on 
the right are concerned that Corbyn, 
together with the movement that has 
been thrown up around him, is an 
unknown quantity and should not be 
underestimated. An example came in 
The Daily Telegraph , where political 
editor Peter Dominiczak remarked that 
“David Cameron faces a dilemma over 
how to deal his new Labour opponent”. 
He reported the comment of a cabinet 
minister, who had said: “We can’t 
just take him for granted, laugh at his 
extreme policies and assume we’ll win. 
Voters won’t like that.” 5 

However, there has been not a little 
hysteria, including across the Atlantic, 
over Corbyn’s foreign policy positions, 
especially on Nato and groups like 
Islamic State. The consensus that 
has underpinned Anglo-American 
relations since the war is that the 
west faces a threat, but if that notion 
becomes further delegitimised, that 
could create problems. Then there is 
Labour’s uncertain position over the 
EU referendum, which the Financial 
Times says is now tilting towards an 
‘out’ vote, given Corbyn’s relative 
Euroscepticism, as opposed to his 
rivals. 6 But comrade Corbyn seems to 
have parked his radicalism over foreign 
policy questions, saying, for example, 
that he is going to wait for the result of 
a party-wide consultation on the nuclear 
deterrent. That will get him out of 
trouble for now, but the problem could 
return with a vengeance if the rebellious 


mood amongst the membership holds 
up in the way we hope it does. 

There are real risks in Corbyn’s 
approach so far. If he continues to bend 
over backwards to appear reasonable 
and ‘decent’, it will begin to look like 
timidity on his part, and that has the 
potential to demotivate his base. It 
would be much better if Corbyn stays 
firm and combative, so he can lay down 
markers as to where he stands. What 
the press craves is apparent weakness, 
and its relentless barrage of attacks is 
intended to discipline this upstart into 
‘playing the game’. Coming out strongly 
in favour of a republic at this stage 
would be a good way of maintaining his 
momentum and provoking the right and 
the media into doing what it does best - 
voicing obsequious praise for privilege: 
a sentiment that is completely out of 
touch with very many people. 

If the question of a republic 
was posed, it could get a lot more 
support than many realise. The same 
is true of ditching Trident - the idea 
that weapons designed to slaughter 
millions indiscriminately are essential 
for “national security” would be 
overwhelmingly rejected if it was 
seriously challenged. 

It is inevitable there are going to be 
extremely sharp conflicts, and in order 
to win Corbyn will have to galvanise a 
fighting movement • 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2015/ 
sep/15/j eremy-corbyn-labour-mps. 

2. www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2015/ 
sep/16/j eremy-corbyn-national-anthem-labour- 
leader. 

3. www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2015/ 
sep/16/j eremy-corbyn-labour-twitter-media. 

4. www.mirror.co.uk/news/uk-news/tories-release- 
new-jeremy-corbyn-6438604? 1. 

5. www.telegraph.co.uk/news/politics/ 
Jeremy_Corbyn/l 1862105/David-Cameron-faces- 
dilemma-over-Jeremy-Corbyn-election.html. 

6. www.ft.com/cms/s/0/aafc9424-59ff-l Ie5-a28b- 
50226830d644.html#axzz31uoYCfvI. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Lies and smears 


Who is the ‘extremist’? asks Amir Parviz Pouyan 


T here were predictable reactions 
to the election of Jeremy Corbyn 
in the Middle Eastern media. The 
pro-Saudi and Israeli press competed 
with each other in their scaremongering 
about Corbyn’s victory. 

The Times of Israel , under the 
headline, “Anti-Israel Jeremy Corbyn 
is new UK Labour leader”, claimed that 
the “far-left MP has empathised with 
Hezbollah, Hamas” and that British 
Jews were “alarmed by his ties to 
‘holocaust deniers, terrorists and some 
outright anti-Semites’”. 1 

All false accusations, as explained 
by Jewish supporters of Jeremy Corbyn. 
For example, Jews for Jeremy, which 
has almost 300 members and was 
launched in response to what its 
founders say were “unscrupulous” 
attacks from the media, comments: 

Some members of the group live 
in Jeremy Corbyn’s constituency, 
some have worked with him on 
various campaigns, and many know 
him from his reputation and his 
tireless work for the disadvantaged 
in society, including migrants 
and asylum-seekers .... Members 
applaud his efforts to bring together 
opposing parties to many conflicts in 
dialogue in a constructive way, and 
are dismayed that in some cases this 
has been held against him. 2 

The Jewish Leadership Council, which 
claims to represent more than 30 
community groups, including Jewish 
charities, synagogues as well as the 
Board of Deputies of British Jews, has 
adopted a more cautious approach. It 
released the following press statement 
soon after the declaration of the votes: 

The Jewish Leadership Council 
will, as we always have, find ways 
of working with her majesty’s 
opposition on matters relevant to us. 
Over the course of the leadership 
campaign, we had a number of 
concerns regarding some of Mr 
Corbyn’s past connections, and 
his stances on policy areas of 
great significance to the Jewish 
community. It is important that 
the legitimate concerns of the 
community are addressed. 

We look forward to meeting with 
Mr Corbyn at the first available 
opportunity to discuss our concerns, 
but also ways in which the Labour 
Party and the Jewish community 
can continue to work together 
in a spirit of cooperation and 
understanding. We hope that 
the labour movement 
remains a welcoming / 
environment for 
members of 
the Jewish 
community, 


many of 
whom have 
lifelong 


f : ' 

I 








commitments to it. 3 

For its part, the influential English- 
language daily, Arab News , which 
is published in London, relies on an 
article by veteran rightwing Iranian 
columnist Amir Taheri: 

Corbyn admires Ali Khamenei 
because he is supposed to be 
‘standing against the Americans’. 
Corbyn could not have invited 
Mullah Omar or Saddam Hussein 
to dinner. If he sheds tears over their 
demise, it is because they fell victim 
to American ‘imperialism’. For 
Corbyn, Israel is a hate object not 
because it is Jewish or even ‘usurper 
of Palestinian land’, but because it 
is supposed to be an ally of the US. 4 

Absolute nonsense. Jeremy Corbyn has 
no illusions about the Iranian clergy. In 
the 1980s he was the first and for many 
years the only British MP raising the 
issue of political prisoners in Iran and 
opposing the execution of leftwing 
activists in Iranian jails. He regularly 
met exiled activists and often raised 
the issue of repression in Iran’s Islamic 
Republic in parliament. 

In the early 2000s he opposed war 
and sanctions against Iran, but he has no 
time for forces like Iran’s royalists, who 
advocate ‘regime change from above’, 
courtesy of Saudi, US and Israeli funds. 

And Corbyn’s close ally and 
now shadow chancellor, John 
McDonnell, has played a 
crucial role in supporting 
Iranian workers, 
political prisoners 
in his role as 
honorary 
president of 
Hands Off 
the People of 
Iran (Hopi). 

In 2011 
this is what 
he wrote in 
a joint call 
written with 
Yassamine 
Mather: 

At this 
current time 
of enormous 
political and 
economic 
crisis, 
continued UN 
sanctions 


and war threats, Iranian workers 
are in a very difficult situation. This 
is why it is absolutely vital that the 
workers’ movement in this country 
organises material and ideological 
solidarity with workers’, women’s 
and students’ struggles in Iran - 
they are our natural allies and a 
true beacon of hope for genuine 
democracy and freedom. 5 

This is what comrade McDonnell wrote 
in 2011 on the launch of a campaign to 
free all political prisoners in Iran: 

We formed Hopi at a time when 
there was a real danger of imminent 
attack on Iran, right after the war on 
Iraq. While opposing any imperialist 
attacks, we positioned ourselves 
in clear, active solidarity with the 
people of Iran, who are fighting 
against their theocratic regime. 
That also led us to clearly oppose 
all sanctions on the country, because 
in our view that is just another form 
of imperialism attacking the people 
of Iran. I think we have successfully 
engaged others in that discussion.... 

However, at the moment there 
is a certain quietude. Partially this 
has to do with other activities in 
their spheres of influence that the 
imperialists are anxious about, for 
example, in Afghanistan. And there 
is an acceptance 

_ that, as 


Jeremy Corbyn: not a friend to theocrats 



long as the Iranian regime is quiet, 
‘maybe we can turn a blind eye’. 
And that is why we have not had 
any major political leader in the 
west take on the question of Iranian 
political prisoners in a serious way 

There is a certain acquiescence 
that the barbarity will go on and, as 
long as this barbarity in Iran does 
not affect the rest of the Middle East 
or the rest of the world, it is almost 
acceptable - very much in line with 
what goes on in other barbaric 
countries in that region. There is 
a real vacuum on the question of 
human rights in Iran, whereby 
those who look can easily discover 
the brutality of the executions, the 
hangings, the tortures, the arrests, 
the denials of human rights. But the 
media and mainstream politicians 
are not interested. 

Just as Hopi had to stand up and 
put forward a principled position 
against war and against the theocratic 
regime, we now have to stand up and 
fight for the freedom of all political 
prisoners. The responsibility falls on 
our shoulders, because nobody else 
is doing it. 6 

In fact, with the exception of one 
rightwing newspaper, where a reporter 
compared Corbyn’s dress style with the 
refusal of former president Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad to wear fashionable 
clothes (!), the Iranian media have 
concentrated on Corbyn’s anti-war 
position and his support for the 
Palestinians. As far as I can see, 
unlike Amir Taheri, no-one within 
the Islamic regime is claiming 
Corbyn is a supporter, let alone 
an ‘admirer’, of the Iranian 
supreme leader, ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei. 

The pro-government 
news station, Press TV, 
reminds everyone of 
a short-term but well 
publicised association 
Jeremy Corbyn had with 
it in 2010, when he chaired 
one of its programmes. 
However, even Press TV 
cannot produce anything 
other than general 
comments about, say, the 
assassination of Osama 
bin Laden. 

The Middle East Eye 
sums up the feelings 
of most progressive, 


secular forces in the region: 

Here’s the reality. Reality is four 
civil wars - four fires raging out of 
control, which are consuming Syria, 
Iraq, Yemen and Libya. Possibly five 
if security in Egypt deteriorates 
further. Reality is the strategic 
failure of every intervention 
since the first Gulf War. Reality 
is 432,761 refugees and migrants 
crossing the Mediterranean so far 
this year, already double last year’s 
total. Reality is the loss of power 
and influence of the US, Britain 
and France, not least over their 
traditional allies - Saudi Arabia, 
Israel, Egypt - who are taking 
decisions on their own. What is 
it about this reality that is worth 
preserving? The fact that it could 
get a lot worse? It already is. 

Credibility: the accolade is 
awarded to every leader who makes 
a ‘brave and principled stand’, but 
who subsequently does everything 
in his power to avoid accountability 
for his actions. David Cameron 
wants to force a vote in parliament 
which would allow the RAF to bomb 
Islamic State (IS) in Syria, despite 
his defeat on a similar vote to bomb 
Bashar al-Assad after the chemical 
attack in Damascus. British pilots 
have already been caught using US 
planes, and now RAF drones have 
been involved ... 

Credibility or consistency is not a 
word often applied to policy. British 
government policy on Syria has 
lurched one way and then another. 
It started by encouraging the rebels 
to believe that Assad’s overthrow 
was imminent at both Geneva 
conferences. It has now morphed 
into one, in which Assad could 
stay in a transitional government. 
Cameron’s policy on Egypt is 
to engage the dictator in power, 
without having any traction over 
him or any hope of moderating his 
rule. Abdel Fatah al-Sisi is going 
to be Cameron’s next guest in 
Downing Street. 7 

In other words, it is not Jeremy 
Corbyn’s positions that are ‘extreme’ • 

Notes 

1. www.timesofisrael.com/jeremy-cor- 
byn-claims-victory-in-labour-leadership-race. 

2. http://jewsforjeremy.org. 

3. www.thejlc.org/2015/09/labour-leadership-re¬ 
sult-statement-from-the-jewish-leadership-coun- 
cil. 

4. www.arabnews.com/columns/news/802576. 

5. http://hopoi.org/2011/07/from-john-mcdonnell- 
mp-support-hopi-vs-lrc-cricket-match. 

6. http://hopoi.org/2011/03/john-mc- 
donnell-mp-free-j afar-pana- 
" v hi-and-all-political-prisoners. 

7. www.middleeasteye. 
net/columns/corbyns-as- 
cension-no-acci- 
dent-778799299#st- 
hash.o01p72rN. 
dpuf. 
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DEBATE 


No to ‘Marxist art 


We need a Marxist theory of art, argues Rex Dunn 


T he debate about Marxism and art 
has been long and vexed. Chris 
Cutrone touches on this in a recent 
letter ( Weekly Worker September 3). 

Of course, I agree with Chris’s 
opening remarks: “Marxism and art 
cannot definitively judge, let alone 
prescribe ... cannot tie down art ... 
But Marxism can raise consciousness 
of history and historical potential for 
social change.” On the other hand, 
this does not preclude the possibility, 
indeed the necessity, of a Marxist 
theory of art. To this end, I offer the 
following, which is based on the 
work of Marxist aestheticians in the 
1960s-70s (long since abandoned) and 
my own observations from the 1980s 
to the present. 

“Dialectical and historical 
materialism is the context in which 
the aesthetic thought of Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels is cradled.” 1 For Marx, 
art is the harbinger of human freedom 
or a future homo aestheticus, which is 
the telos of humanity. Therefore it is 
integral to his world view. On the other 
hand, Marx and Engels make very few 
aesthetic statements in their work. But 
this does not diminish art’s importance. 
Finally, because this is so, there is all 
the more reason to develop a Marxist 
theory of art. 

Cutrone fails to appreciate all of 
the above, because he says that we 
do not need such a theory. A possible 
explanation for his own emphatic denial 
could be that either he is unaware or he 
rejects the role of essentialism in Marx’s 
thought: in particular, his preoccupation 
with teleology. This is understandable 
in the light of (a) the failure of the social 
revolution - at the subjective level 
(consciousness) - to supersede the old 
society, despite the fact that the latter has 
created the objective conditions for the 
transition from capitalism to socialism/ 
communism; (b) the obfuscations of 
post-war ‘philosophy’, which emerged 
as a consequence. (Therefore, with 
hindsight, one could argue that the owl 
of Minerva has had a bad day!) 

In terms of early debates about 
philosophy, Marx errs on the side of 
Aristotle’s essentialist/organicist view 
of reality - and history. This permeates 
his materialist dialectics: the idea 
that everything in the universe, along 
with human history, society (both the 
economic base and the superstructure: 
eg, philosophy, art, etc.), is subject to 
the category of form (essence), because, 
“what a thing is, and what things of its 
kind are, cannot possibly be explained 
in terms of their constituent matter 
(atoms), since that changes, while the 
entity retains its nature and entity over 
time”. 2 In this regard, the pendulum 
swung away from essentialism and 
back to atomism or Democritus’s idea 
of reality as “atomistic small bits that 
combine and repel in a void”. 3 

This idea goes hand in hand with 
the notion that the historical process 
is entirely accidental. As the historian, 
EH Carr, observed, “it is in periods of 
uncertainty and decay that historians are 
wont to indulge in extensive reflections 
on chance, and to discover great 
wisdom in the theory of history as a 
chapter of accidents”. 4 A hundred years 
ago, such scepticism was expressed in 
positivism (which confines itself to 
verifiable facts and avoids speculative 
theory in all its forms, including 
dialectical materialism). But in the 
last part of the 20th century, atomism 
manifested itself in structuralism/ 
post-structuralism/postmodernism. 
Arguably, a contributing factor to 
both is the fact philosophy has been 
contaminated by the actual experience 
of Stalinism. 



Damien Hirst and spots 

So what does constitute a Marxist/ 
essentialist approach to the historical 
process? “The essentialist distinguishes 
between two kinds of change: those 
that are merely accidental and those 
that are necessary (or ... expressions 
of something deeper). An organic entity, 
whether it is a cat or a society [including 
art], undergoes changes of both kinds.” 5 
The necessary development of society 
- eg, from capitalism to socialism and 
communism - may be derailed by a 
historical accident. Given Marx’s base/ 
superstructure model, sooner or later, 
this must affect the latter: art in our case. 

Marx on art 

Marx’s view of art must be seen in 
this context. This is the only way to 
understand his idea of art as integral to 
humanity’s struggle to realise itself as a 
‘species being’: ie, as homo aestheticus 
in a future communist society. 

In this regard, he acknowledges 
that the big gain for art under high 
capitalism is its achievement of 
(relative) autonomy. By this, we mean 
the emergence of the apractical art 
object (poetry, literature, drama, fine 
art) as an end in itself; which offers a 
unique form of human self-affirmation, 
both for the producer and the consumer 
of art. Such art is freed from its old 
function, which was to service the 
ideological needs of either the church 
or the state. Such art objects now stand 
alongside practical art (public works, 
such as buildings, bridges, etc). 

Integral to the art object is the 
necessary unity of form/content. This 
allows art to distance itself from prosaic 
reality, which is the best way to critique 
the latter (by sensual or cognitive 
means; preferably both). Therefore, for 
Marx, aesthetic value is the antithesis 
of exchange value. But, when the 
two are combined in the service of 
capital, it is the former which suffers 
or is extinguished altogether. The art 
work loses its objective character - 
ie, a standard of taste derived from a 
knowledge of the history and theory 
of art. Henceforth the value of the art 


work is determined by price alone. 
Accordingly a Rembrandt drawing 
might be worth less than a Hirst dot 
painting, etc. 

Another casualty is the subjective 
side of art. Given our knowledge of 
the tragedy which surrounds the life of 
Rembrandt, the feelings which might be 
evoked by looking at the actual drawing 
of his son, Titus, are not matched by its 
price; whereas a series of dots, which 
evoke little or no feelings, are still 
‘worth more’. Both art and humanity 
are debased. Art does not merely reflect 
a decadent society: it is itself decadent! 
This is the stage we have now reached, 
as far as the history of art is concerned. 

This is a far cry from Marx’s account 
of art’s evolution in his Economic and 
philosophical manuscripts (EPM) of 
1844. In one passage, he argues that the 
objective mode of the ‘beautiful’ is mass. 
The latter is based on: (a) “reproduction 
of the structures of physical reality” 
(shapes, which were associated with 
the best way to make tools, pots, etc); 
(b) “various specific attributes, such 
as symmetry, regularity, proportion 
and harmony”, which constitute an 
“attractive and coherent whole”; now 
it begins to “rival the shapes of material 
reality”. (Cf the notion of aesthetic 
structure - leading to the autonomy 
of the art object - including its role 
in human self-affirmation.) On the 
other hand, the dealer in minerals does 
not think of the beauty of a woman’s 
necklace when it is worn; he only sees 
its commercial value; “not the beauty 
and peculiar nature of the minerals”, 
whilst “the man who is burdened with 
worries and needs has no sense for the 
finest of plays”. 

Marx also refers to the wage worker, 
who is “depressed both intellectually 
and physically”, and is reduced to a 
“machine-like type of labour”. 6 He is 
no longer able to enjoy his work as a 
play of his own physical and psychical 
powers. Whereas, the objects of 
medieval handcraft reveal that it is 
“still half artistic; it has still the aim in 
itself ( Selbstzweck )”. Thus Morawski 


adds: “Surely we are barred from these 
foregoing passages from lending a 
basically utilitarian teleology to Marx’s 
concept of aesthetic experience.” 

As for the achievement of a unity 
of form and content in the art object, 
this requires individual skill and 
imagination, in order to achieve “the 
necessary harmonious organisation 
of the parts which constitutes a whole 
artistic structure”. In this regard, 
both Marx and Engels emphasise the 
‘primacy’ of content; but for them, this 
in no way undermines its form, which 
determines the existence of the artwork 
as an end in itself. Without a consciously 
produced form which allows the 
content to shine through, there would 
be no aesthetic value (cf conceptual 
art, which dispenses with form). As for 
style, this is not to be confused with 
form, although it is closely related. The 
former is “the imprint of the individual 
artistic personality on the work of art”. 7 

Marx does not see the aesthetic as 
a purely subjective matter either. Art 
appreciation requires an objective 
standard of taste, based on historical 
knowledge, as well as theories of the 
aesthetic (eg, Hegel’s Lectures on 
aesthetics 1820-21). In his notebook 
of 1857-58, Marx refers to Vischer’s 
Aesthetik : “Beauty exists only for the 
consciousness.” Vischer, quoting from 
Schiller, also goes on to say: “Beauty 
is simultaneously an object and an 
objective state. It is at once form, when 
we judge it, and also life, when we feel 
it. It is [both] our state of being and our 
creation.” 8 (Therefore the work of art 
has a life of its own; it does not require 
a univocal viewpoint - cf philosophy - 
so it is open to interpretation as part of 
the process of production.) Schiller, of 
course, famously called for an “aesthetic 
education”, whose aim is to reunite 
reason and feeling, as an antidote to 
“the blind struggle of egoistic interests 
in capitalist society”. (Cf Marx in the 
EPM\ “If you wish to enjoy art, you 
have to be an artistically educated 
person.” 9 ) But, unlike Schiller, he goes 
on to say that, this must be open to all; 


hence we need a social revolution. 

Last, but not least, Marx agrees 
with Hegel’s idea of “the inevitable 
decadence of art”, as long as 
capitalism exists, because art ends up 
being included within the system of 
capitalist production. Thus humanity 
needs a communist revolution for a 
true “renaissance of the arts on a much 
broader and higher basis”. (I shall 
return to this latter point at the end of 
the article.) 

Adorno’s aesthetic 
theory 

Adorno is important because he tried 
to develop a Marxist theory of the 
aesthetic for the 20th century, and 
arguably beyond (even if we do not 
agree with him!). Although his magnum 
opus (published posthumously) is 
characterised by an abstract approach 
to dialectics, as far as his aesthetic 
ideas are concerned, Adomo is in broad 
agreement with Marx. 

Firstly, he defends art’s autonomy: 
aesthetic value is the antithesis of 
exchange value; at the same time, 
art becomes part of the hierarchical 
bourgeois division of labour; therefore 
the masses are largely excluded from 
the production and consumption of art. 
Secondly, Adorno embodies Marx’s 
theory of artistic decadence - but on the 
basis of rational pessimism, as opposed 
to the latter’s rational optimism. Hence 
Dialectic of enlightenment and the 
role of instrumental reason is played 
out in society via the culture industry, 
linked to administered capitalism: “ ... 
art respects the masses by presenting 
itself to them as what they could be 
rather than by adapting itself to them 
in their degraded condition”. Post 
the holocaust and Hiroshima, the rise 
of the “vulgar in art” - eg, art which 
dispenses with form or anti-art objects 
- “is the subjective identification with 
objectively reproduced humiliation”. 
But the masses enjoy what is being 
“renounced” (the beauty of form, but 
in repressive forms, such as “grinning 
advertisement beauties”), along with the 
culture industry or art as entertainment 
(eg, beautifully choreographed 
violence). 10 

Authentic art must rely on semblance 
(the play of form as a mediating 
device; it is difficult to understand, yet 
it comes closer to the ‘truth content’ 
of the world). Similarly the culture 
industry relies on mimesis almost 
exclusively (eg, Hollywood), which 
is unmediated and easy to understand. 
But it is a ‘realistic deception’, because 
it reflects the world as it is, to which 
humanity cannot be reconciled. It does 
not point to its opposite: ie, socialism. 
“The making of every authentic work” 
(a Beckett play, atonal music, abstract 
painting, art films, etc) “contradicts 
the pronunciamento that no more [art] 
can be made”. On the other hand, “the 
abolition of art in a half-barbaric society 
that is tending towards total barbarism 
makes itself barbarism’s partner”. 11 

But, of course, Adorno puts the 
cart before the horse. Although he was 
critical of the communist parties for their 
“dogmatic ideology”, he underestimates 
the significance of Stalinism’s betrayal 
of the international revolution: in 
1933, 1936-39, and again in 1944-45, 
etc, which opened the door not only to 
fascism and World War II, but also to 
the rise of the USA as world hegemon 
in the post-war period. Vis-a-vis Marx’s 
base/superstructure model, it is the 
latter which has failed to “change the 
world” (ie, the failure of the subjective 
factor), not the new technologies of 
mass reproducibility (the basis of 
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both mass consumerism/the culture 
industry/the new mass media), which 
is responsible for the “administered 
society”. As far as history is concerned, 
it is Stalinism, as the “grave-digger of 
the revolution”, which must bear the 
primary responsibility. Like the nuclear 
fallout from the Chernobyl disaster, its 
poisonous legacy lingers on as a block 
to the consciousness of the radical 
intelligentsia (let alone the masses). 
The British radical playwright, David 
Hare, is a typical example. In a recent 
statement he said: “... social democracy 
[can] no longer deliver betterment 
... yet revolutionary socialism [is] a 
dangerous illusion”. 12 

Yet, given the existing division 
of labour (a key impediment to 
consciousness) - especially during 
the period of capitalist decline, 
wherein the system lurches from one 
crisis to the next - the intelligentsia, 
including artists, playwrights, as well 
as philosophers, according to Marx’s 
prognosis, must play a leading role, 
alongside the politically advanced 
workers, as the mediators of adequate 
consciousness on a mass scale; as well 
as assisting as the organisers of new 
political forms of struggle. But, when 
the consciousness of the vanguard is 
blocked, so that it is unable to move 
even in a leftward direction, the 
masses are unlikely to go beyond the 
sort of spontaneous struggles which 
we are seeing at present (eg, today’s 
protests against austerity). In addition 
to the pervasive idea that There is no 
alternative’, the problem is exacerbated 
further by bourgeois ideology, which 
is becoming increasingly divisive 
(eg, the cultivation of a ‘gender war’, 
intersectionality, etc); not forgetting 
the atomising effects of the new mass 
media, such as Facebook and Twitter. 

The Marxist critic, Peter Dews, 
argues that, despite his rational 
pessimism, Adorno’s “critical theory 
never abandons the aim of an integrated 
understanding of the dynamics of 
modernity. While grounded in Marx and 
the ‘hermeneutics of suspicion’, it also 
seeks to retain the indispensable heritage 
of classical German philosophy.” 13 
Dews describes poststructuralism as 
the “logics of disintegration”, because 
it draws from a “potpourri” of theories, 
such as structuralism, semiotics, 
Freudianism, Nietzsche, etc. 

On the other hand, given his 
rational pessimism, combined with a 
move towards theoretical abstraction 
- which opens up a gap between itself 
and reality - Adorno’s thinking also 
begins to converge with the rise of 
poststructuralism: eg, for the former, 

The historical process is advancing 
both towards less and less mediated 
forms of unity, and towards increasing 
antagonism and incoherence, 
because of the abstractions built into 
the instrumental use of concepts ... 
The culmination of this process is a 
social world of which every aspect 
has become inherently contradictory, 
and therefore resistant to univocal 
interpretation... At the psychological 
level, the process of disintegration 
is manifested in the decline of the 
bourgeois individual, the breaking 
down of the autonomous ego 
... in the administered world 
[of late capitalism] the antagonistic 
relation between the individual 
and society ... is replaced by 
direct incorporation by socialising 
agencies, such as the mass media 
[and its latest incarnation, the new 
social media, etc]. Obliged to 
conform to an overwhelming social 
reality ... the individual retreats into 
narcissism, into illusions of total 
self-containment... 14 

1968 

Whilst Adorno sat in “the Grand Hotel 
Abyss” contemplating the fate of the 
world, the explosions of 1968 took 
place. But in France, this occurred 
within the very mass consumerist/mass 


media society, which he associates with 
administered capitalism. 

Yet the student revolt, along with 
eight million workers who had occupied 
their factories, failed to develop an 
adequate consciousness en masse ; 
because the necessary ‘political form’ 
which is required did not materialise. 
Rather Stalinism stepped in to defuse 
the May events in Paris, whilst it 
crushed the Prague spring with its 
tanks. It was the last act of the “grave¬ 
digger of the revolution”, before its own 
demise two decades later. The outcome 
proved to be a turning point, vis-a-vis 
the class struggle and the intelligentsia, 
especially in the spheres of philosophy, 
sociology and history. The latter turned 
its back on the idea of the proletariat as 
the agency of social revolution, which 
is both possible and necessary. 

Bubbling underneath was a mood 
of despair. Philosophy swung back to 
an atomist idea of reality. Dialectical 
materialism, the struggle between 
opposites, gave way to difference : 
power is seen as insurmountable; the 
knowing subject is replaced by the 
‘subjectless subject’, etc. Hence we 
have a new cynicism about the past 
and the future, offset by an ambivalent 
attitude to modernity or the experience 
of ‘here and now’; the commodity 
form suddenly becomes exciting, glitzy 
(whilst the tendency of the system to 
generate ever more inequality, along 
with the alienating effects of the 
‘callous cash-nexus’, is overlooked!). 
This coincides with the move from 
structuralism to the nihilism of post- 
structuralism and postmodernism - 
albeit not according to an organicist 
approach to concepts! 

Structuralism has an atomist, 
ahistorical approach to reality regarding 
the interrelationship between structures. 
Aristotle’s essentialism or an organist 
account of species, genera, things 
(including thought) based on the 
category of essence is rejected: ie, 
the idea of “the persisting nature of 
things, including their transition from 
one form to another. Now things may 
be explained merely in terms of their 
constituent matter (atoms).” 15 

Such an approach is to be found in 
Lacanian psychoanalysis, as well as 
Althusserian Marxism. Unlike Marx’s 
own organicist approach to reality, 
Althusser repudiates what he calls “the 
ideological myth of a philosophy of 
origins and its original concepts... There 
is no longer any original essence.” On 
this basis, he argues that The German 
ideology of 1846 is the cut-off point 
for the young, humanist Marx and 
the mature, scientific Marx of Capital 
emerges. This is despite the fact that, 
in his later as well as his early writings, 
Marx shows a preoccupation with the 
theme of artistic freedom in opposition 
to alienation (which begins with his 
opposition to Prussian censorship in 
1842). But the idea of art which opposes 
itself to prosaic reality - the commodity 
form - is restated decades later: eg, in 
volume 4 of Capital. 

Consider his reference to Milton 
as an “unproductive labourer”: “He 
produced Paradise lost for the same 
reason that a silk worm produces silk: 
it was part of his nature.” (The fact that 
he sold it later for £5 is not the point.) 
Whereas “the literary proletarian of 
Leipzig, who fabricates books ... 
under the direction of his publisher, is 
a productive labourer; for his product 
is from the outset subsumed under 
capital”. He is using his literary talent, 
not as an end in itself (cf Milton), but as 
a means to an end: ie, he allows himself 
to be exploited “only for the purpose of 
increasing that capital”. 16 

Post-structuralism was a reaction 
to the rigidities of the structuralist 
approach to reality. But it is a case of 
‘out of the frying pan into the fire’: 
eg, it emphasises linguistics, which is 
separated from non-linguistic reality. 
Post-structuralism is hostile to the idea 
of human phenomena, which are the 
products of law-like generalisations, 
such as dialectical materialism. Instead 


it chooses to celebrate the formless, the 
subjective and the spontaneous (eg, 
Lyotard’s ‘libidinal economy’). 

Postmodernism is more focused on 
the arts. It celebrates surface and the 
superficial style, as well as irony and 
parody or pastiche. As for philosophy, 
the grand narrative is rejected (ie, 
Kant, Hegel, Marx). In linguistics, 
there is a denial of fixed meaning or a 
correspondence between language and 
the world. Once again, objectivity is 
rejected, because it is identified with 
power, including the authority of the 
academy and the canon, which are seen 
as a bastion of white male privilege. The 
dismantling of objectivity (and how it 
interrelates with the subjective) is seen 
to be a means of liberating political 
radicalism. 

On this basis, according to the 
postmodernist view of art, the 
author is replaced by a floating text 
(intersubjectivity); an interplay of 
identity and non-identity, of the 
conscious ego and the unconscious 
subject; relativism or the idea that all 
cultural products are equal in value 
(see my comparison of Rembrandt 
and Hirst above). Hence we have the 
notion that the new technologies of 
mass reproducibility open the door to 
a ‘democratisation’ of the arts, albeit 
within capitalism. Apropos ‘high’ art, 
which is ‘elitist’, thanks to the new mass 
media (latterly the personal computer, 
the internet, and the smartphone), now 
‘anyone can be an artist’ and ‘anything 
can be art’. But this is a myth, as I shall 
explain. 

From an objective standpoint, 
postmodernism provides an intellectual 
fig-leaf for the increasing role of the art 
industry and therefore the degradation 
of art in the period of late capitalism, 
the epoch of its decline and transition 
(with or without the social revolution). 
In 1998, for example, the Saatchi 
Gallery bought and exhibited British 
artist Tracy Emin’s Unmade bed. 
Later it was sold to the Tate Modem 
Gallery. It has since been written up 
by the European School of Graduate/ 
Post-Graduate Studies, which includes 
a section called ‘Philosophy, Art and 
Critical’. Another comment by Marx 
in his EPM springs to mind: “Money 
... appears to have an inverting power 
in relation to the individual and to ... 
social bonds... It transforms loyalty into 
treason,... virtue into vice,... nonsense 
into reason and reason into nonsense.” 17 
The empress without her clothes! 

There is no evidence for the idea of 
a “new epoch of democratised art”. On 
the contrary, in the hands of corporate 
capitalism, the new mass media, in 
and of itself, cannot possibly lead to 
“a new renaissance of art on a broader 
and higher basis”, let alone a revival 
of communist mass consciousness, 
because the chief impediment - division 
of labour, as Marx defines it - remains 
intact (in fact it has become even more 
complicated than before). Therefore 
the internet and smart mobile phone, 
etc reinforce all the others (private 
property relations, alienated labour and 
commodity fetishism, culture industry). 
Most of the time, most of the stuff which 
appears on the internet takes the form 
of individualised commodity exchange; 
including the pornography industry (in 
the USA alone, the latter is still bigger 
than the GDP of many countries). 

Furthermore, most of the creative 
stuff which is individually made and 
uploaded onto YouTube is an imitation 
of Hollywood, both in terms of its form 
and content (eg, rapid scene changes, 
violent themes or trivia), which 
perpetuates the infantilisation of the 
masses: ie, it is a distraction, which 
discourages independent critical 
thought). Of course, there is always the 
exception that proves the rule. 

Finally, apart from the fragmenting 
effects on human consciousness of the 
bourgeois division of labour, technology 
itself (the internet, the social media, etc) 
reinforces the atomisation of the masses 
as well. But when mass movements do 
erupt - eg, the Arab spring, Occupy, 


the rise of left populist movements 
in Europe against austerity - whilst 
the internet is a great mobiliser for 
the struggle, it is not a substitute for a 
revolutionary strategy and programme. 
Spontaneous movements rise and fall. 

'Inevitable 

decadence’ 

I shall draw my remarks to a close by 
way of a brief outline of the concept 
of the “inevitable decadence” of art 
in modem times, and then try to draw 
some conclusions from it. 

Marx takes this idea from Hegel and 
then he supersedes it: Hegel refers to 
the “paralysing effects of the division 
of labour, the increasing mechanisation 
of all forms of human activity, the 
engulfing of quality in quantity - all 
these typical characteristics of bourgeois 
society [he] recognised as inimical 
to [art], even after he acknowledged 
capitalism to be the essential foundation 
of progress”. Whereas Marx goes on to 
argue that the “anti-aesthetic sphere of 
reality [the proletariat] could readily 
assume a revolutionary character, 
[only] the communist revolution of the 
working class [can lay] the basis for a 
new renaissance of the arts on a much 
broader and higher basis”. 18 But if that 
fails then “The newfangled sources of 
wealth, by some strange, weird spell, 
are turned into sources of want. The 
victories of art seem bought by loss of 
character.” 19 

This is the stage which we have now 
reached. Even if he put the cart before 
the horse, arguably Adorno’s theory of 
the culture industry and its negative 
effects on consciousness (despite 
his pessimistic prognosis for art and 
society in the period of late capitalism) 
may yet be the price which humanity 
must pay for the decline and transition 
of capitalism to a new form, sans the 
social revolution. Time, however, 
is running out (eg, the need to halt 
environmental destmction and global 
warming). Adorno’s ‘ Blade runner ’ 
view of administered capitalism is in 
danger of becoming a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

Thus I agree with the first and last 
part of Cutrone’s conclusion, if not the 
middle: no to the theory of Marxist 
art (which is the product of Stalinist 
authoritarianism). But yes to a Marxist 
theory of art, which is needed for all 
the above reasons. Finally, yes to his 
call for “Marxist politics”. But the 
question remains, how do we get 
from today’s ephemeral left populism 
to something more substantial: ie, a 
genuine revolutionary movement? For 
not only the future of art, but also the 
future of humanity, is at stake • 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree 
with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves 
in public. Either that or face 
expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a 
global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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On the side of 
the working 



Prioritise republican fight 

Corbyn’s defence of trade unionism is admirable, writes Peter Manson, but he must not shy away from 
the way we are ruled 



J eremy Corbyn was at his fighting 
best when he addressed the Trade 
Union Congress on September 15. 
His speech in Brighton stood in contrast 
to the one he gave to the Labour Party 
special conference immediately after 
his election as leader was confirmed. 

Understandably, on that occasion 
he was attempting to pull the ground 
away from the Blairites by stressing 
the need for Labour “unity” and he 
bent over backwards to praise not only 
his three rivals in the campaign, but 
Harriet Harman, Ed Miliband, general 
secretary Iain McNicol and just about 
everyone involved in the election. The 
idea no doubt was to lay the blame for 
the coming strife firmly at the door of 
the Labour right. 

But at the TUC he was in his 
element. He was addressing an 
overwhelmingly sympathetic audience 
on subjects of mutual interest, after all, 
and his 24-minute speech was delivered 
confidently and largely without notes. 
But ironically this very confidence and 
refusal to engage in the kind of spin- 
doctoring we have come to expect from 
establishment politicians provoked a 
remarkable reaction amongst some 
sections of the press. Take this gem from 
Christopher Hope on the Telegraph 
website: 

Jeremy Corbyn’s first major 
appearance as Labour Party leader 
descended into shambles when 
he failed to use pre-briefed lines 
attacking Margaret Thatcher in his 
speech to the TUC annual conference. 

According to pre-briefed 
comments, Mr Corbyn was planning 
to invoke the memory of Margaret 
Thatcher by declaring that the 
Conservatives view the unions as 
“the enemy within” - the expression 
used by Lady Thatcher to describe 
striking miners in the 1980s. 
However, his delivered speech made 
no mention of the “enemy within” 
lines in the press release, which 
unusually was not ‘embargoed’ until 
Mr Corbyn delivered the words. 

The gaffe has echoes of last 
year, when Ed Miliband delivered 
his leader’s speech to his party 
conference in September and forgot 
to mention the economy. 1 

Yes, the Telegraph's “chief political 
correspondent” is being serious! How 
can reporters be expected to do their job 
if political leaders don’t stick to their 
lines? What a “shambles”! 

Trade Union Bill 

Needless to say, comrade Corbyn did 
state that the Tories are “declaring war 
on organised labour” through the Trade 
Union Bill, which got its second reading 
by a margin of 33 votes the previous 
day. He promised that “in 2020” Labour 
would repeal this attack and “replace it 
with a workers’ rights agenda”. 

As readers will know, the bill 
attempts to make just about every strike 
illegal. Once it becomes law, no vote for 
strike action will be valid unless there is 
at least a 50% turnout and, in the public 
sector, there must be a minimum of 40% 
in favour of action from among all those 


entitled to vote. Of course, it is unusual 
for anything approaching half of the 
workforce to participate in the legally 
prescribed postal ballots. But most 
union members ‘vote with their feet’ 
by joining any industrial action that has 
been sanctioned by their workmates 
who did vote. 

The bill also forces unions to jump 
through two new hoops by increasing 
the required notice of strike action from 
seven to 14 days; and forcing pickets to 
wear an official armband - if they forget 
the union could be fined up to £20,000. 
In addition it gives the green light to 
the use of scabs supplied by agencies 
during strikes and, finally, it tries to 
undermine all union organisation in 
the public sector by ending the system 
whereby union dues are automatically 
deducted from wages by the employer - 
this ‘check-ofF system has already been 
abolished in the civil service, of course. 

In fact, the ending of check-off 
should be seen as an opportunity by 
the unions: step up our organisation in 
order to engage with the members face 
to face and to recruit other workers. 
But that is not the method of the 
bureaucracy, which, in the absence of 
a self-organised rank and file, usually 
relies on branch circulars and emails 
to persuade members of a particular 
course of action. 

The TUC came up with the response 
we have been accustomed to whenever 
a fresh batch of anti-union measures 
is proposed: a “day of action” - ie, 
meetings and demonstrations, probably 
on a Saturday - to build up opposition 
among union members. The motion, 
proposed by the Rail, Maritime and 
Transport union, also called on the TUC 
to consider “assisting in organising 
generalised strike action” in the event 
of legal action under the new bill being 


taken against trade unions. 

General secretary Frances O’Grady 
did express “reservations” about the 
above phrase, saying it was open to 
“ambiguous interpretation”, but the 
motion was carried and now no doubt 
the TUC will set up a sub-committee 
to carefully study how to react against 
legal sanctions over the next year or so. 

In any case, comrade Corbyn struck 
a chord with bureaucrats and rank-and- 
file delegates alike when he recalled his 
own days as a local organiser for the 
National Union of Public Employees 
(now part of Unison). He had always 
been an “active trade unionist”, for 
“unions are about the right of the 
working class to have a voice”. But 
trade unionism is “a worldwide 
movement”, he said, and “we are in 
solidarity with trade unionists all round 
the world”. The Labour Party itself was 
the “creation of trade unionists and 
socialists,” he reminded delegates. 

It has been a very long time since a 
Labour leader has spoken to the TUC 
in such terms and it is probably the 
first time ever that a Labour leader has 
publicly endorsed a strike - he hailed the 
action currently being undertaken by 
members of the Public and Commercial 
Services union at the National Gallery 
in opposition to privatisation and the 
concomitant attacks on wages and 
conditions. 

Corbyn also lambasted the “free 
market” and the Tories’ Welfare Reform 
Bill for increasing poverty. Instead, “we 
should raise wages and regulate rents”, 
he said. Lastly, he committed himself to 
doing all he could to “make our party 
and movement more democratic”. 

Sing up, Jeremy 

The fact that comrade Corbyn is so 
obviously on the side of the working 


class has left him particularly open to 
attack by the bourgeois media - and 
they had a big opportunity to go on the 
offensive following his participation in 
the Battle of Britain commemoration 
after he left the TUC (not that they 
need any excuse, of course). 

I am sure that all readers will know 
that, as is the custom at such patriotic 
events, the national anthem was 
heartily sung by all the establishment 
figures gracing the event at St Paul’s 
Cathedral. But comrade Corbyn, 
as a republican (and presumably an 
atheist), stood silently in the front row 
while those alongside him expressed 
their loyalty to the constitutional 
monarchy state by belting out ‘God 
save the queen’. 

Unfortunately, as a left reformist 
Corbyn is both a nationalist and a 
Platonic republican - this is not a 
question he wishes to actively pursue 
right now. His nationalism was 
confirmed by his remarks justifying 
his attendance at a commemoration 
marking a key moment in the inter¬ 
imperialist conflagration known 
as World War II. According to the 
comrade, during the service, 

I was also thinking about my family 
- my mum and dad who were there 
at that time in London and who 
worked as air raid wardens during 
the Blitz. I was thinking about 
them. It was a respectful ceremony, 
and I stood in respect throughout it. 

However, when challenged about his 
‘offensive’ behaviour in refusing to 
join in the singing, he declined to say 
whether or not he would do the same 
on future occasions. He replied: 

I am going to be at many events 
and I will take part fully in those 
events. I don’t see a problem about 
this. I was there and I will show 
my respect in the proper way at all 
future events. The proper way is to 
take a full part in it and I will take 
a full part. 

And there we were, thinking that 
Jeremy was one for stating clearly 
what his position is. It is true that the 
media immediately sprung on the 
words of an unnamed spokesperson 
for the party. According to one source, 
“A Labour spokesman later confirmed 
that Mr Corbyn’s comments meant 
that he would sing the national anthem 
at future events.” 2 

In that case why did he not say so? 


The above comment could be taken 
to mean that the best way of ‘showing 
respect’ and taking a “full part” is by 
just being there - and not singing 
‘God save the queen’. But things 
were further complicated by Corbyn’s 
announcement that he will accept the 
invitation as leader of the opposition 
to take part in the privy council - the 
body of top politicians that officially 
advises the queen. As the Mail Online 
put it, that means “Corbyn must kneel 
down, kiss her hand and say he is a 
‘faithful servant’.” 3 

To be fair, this failing is not one of 
Jeremy Corbyn alone: it is a failing 
of the entire economistic left. When 
we in the CPGB raise the question 
of the monarchy, and democracy in 
general, with others on the left, we are 
accustomed to being told that it is not 
a question that ‘ordinary workers’ are 
interested in. What concerns them is 
decent pay, welfare and services. So, 
yes, like comrade Corbyn, the left 
prioritises trade union-type questions, 
and it just cannot handle debates about 
the way we are ruled. 

Accepting the monarchy - either 
actively, as the majority of Labour 
MPs do, or Platonically, like comrade 
Corbyn and most of the left, in effect 
means accepting the establishment 
consensus that we Britons, irrespective 
of our class, have a common interest, 
as enshrined by the constitutional 
monarchy state - and symbolised by 
the queen herself, who is, of course, 
‘above politics’. At events like the 
Battle of Britain commemoration, we 
should rise above our petty differences 
and come together as one to sing ‘God 
save the queen’. 

This question is of central 
importance and we who are supporting 
Jeremy Corbyn from the left must 
do our utmost to ensure that, far 
from retreating on it, he ignores his 
advisors and ‘spokesmen’ who want 
to pull him back to safe, traditional, 
Labourite class-collaborationism, and 
consciously and clearly makes his 
republicanism explicit • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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